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A GIANT FOR ITS SIZE... . Shown above, in actual size, is one 
of the Bell Telephone Laboratories’ new silicon rectifiers. 
They are electronic devices which convert alternating cur 


rent to direct current 


an essential step in telephone serv- 


ice, household equipment and in almost every industry. 


Another New Electronic Development from Telephone Research 


IMPORTANT NEW SILICON RECTIFIER, WITH MANY POSSIBILITIES IN TELEPHONY 


AND OTHER FIELDS, IS PRODUCED AT BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES 


The new silicon rectifier is an ex 
ample of how telephone research, 
though primarily for communications, 
brings benefits to many other indus 
tries and to many people. 

It is a product of original work at 
Bell Laboratories which produced the 
Transistor (mighty mite of electron 
ics) and the Bell Solar Battery (first 
device to convert sunlight into sub 
stantial amounts of electricity 


The new rectiher is expected to have 
an almost unlimited life span. It is 
much smaller than tube rectifiers of 
equal performance and it does not re 
quire the bulky cooling equipment of 


other metallic rectifiers. 


Its small size permits the use of 
miniature units. Yet the new tech 


niques may also be applied to larger 


sizes and thus provide entirely new 


current and power possibilities 


In the Bell System the new rectifier 
will supply direct current more eco 
nomically for telephone calls. It can 
also have important uses in television 
computers, industrial machines and 
military equipment. 

Many other benefits for telephone 
users and for all the people will con 
tinue to come from this long-range 
pioneering work in electronics at Bell 


lelephone Laboratories 
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It's ADDO-X's precision 
manufacture that reduces 
operational noise to a whisper. 
With new fast action,” 
fingers literally dance across 
the keys. The STEP-O-MATIC 
lever offers calculator 
performance at adding 
machine cost when 
multiplying. 


Write today for literature f. 


ADDO MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


145 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y., CIRCLE 5-0940 
WEST COAST BRANCH 


WESTERN ADDO MACHINE CORP., 2921 BEVERLY BLVD 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA, TEL: DUNKIRK 56.2247 


“At 175 r.p.m. 
+Also on our NEW two register machine. 


For further details mail this advertisement with your letterhead. 
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This “touch operated” 


10-key keyboard 


accounts for the amazing speed and 


simplicity of the Underwood 


Within a few hours anyone in your office can become 


prohcient on the Underwood Sundstrand Model E 
Accounting Machine. 

The secret, of course, is the 10-key keyboard. Opera- 
tors use the fast, effortless touch method, There’s no 
need for them to keep shifting their eyes back and 
forth from media to keyboard. As a result, they 
quickly acquire high-speed posting rhythm. 

The Underwood Sundstrand Model E is a low-cost, 


UNDERWOOD 


Sundstrand Model E 


all-purpose machine that will handle all your account- 
ing needs. Tailored to suit your exact requirements, 
it will reduce the cost of posting all accounting records 
such as Accounts Receivable, Accounts Payable, and 
Payroll Records. 

For case-history proof of the way the Model E 
has saved time and money for businesses like your 
own, phone your Underwood Office (you'll find the 
number in the Yellow Pages), or write us today 


CORPORATION 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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MANAGEMENT POLICIES 


Management Targets for 1956 L. F. Van Houter 
Trends in Decentralization Robert C. Trundle 
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You can hardly find this kind 
of picture any more—-except do- 
ing the heaviest work like haul- 
ing a coal train in the hills, It 


may help gladden the hearts of 
stockholders, but the bawling 
diesel will never replace the 
steam locomotive in the hearts 
of those who have thrilled to 
the sight of a Mallet or Mikado 
pounding down the high iron 
This doubleheader is hauling a 
loaded coal train at Piney 
Creek, Ky 


Wext WMonth 


Your January issue will be 
just like other issues—loaded 
with ideas, case studies, and 
experience stories. There's a 
good experience story on a prof- 
it-sharing plan, a peach of a 
piece on how executives can 
stay healthy without effort, and 
another on stimulating em- 
ployees to self-improvement. 
That last one can save you 
plenty of “employee develop- 
ment” money 


Another article will trace the 
growth of a small company, 
pointing out various steps that 
added to the net profit while 
gross moved upward. Since this 
is an election year, many ex- 
ecutives will take a long look 
at our report on the policies of 
companies on election activities 
This will cover such things as 
time off for voting and how it is 
handled, programs of various 
companies, and the manage- 
ment “why” of participation. 


$4.00 a Year—-35 Cents a Copy 
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BUSINESS FORMS 


HAVE SecrtlnZ 


if you WANT CONFIDENTIAL informa- 
tion omitted from certain pages of your 
business forms, use the modern, effi- 
cient, foolproof method: 


American 


Lith fol 


“SECRET SPOT 


CARBON 
PAPER 


By a special American Lithofold 
poocers desensitized areas (‘Secret 
pots’’) effectively prevent entries 

from carrying through, regardless 
of pressure. Many advantages over 
block-outs, cut-outs, carbon spots 
and other previous methods! 

@ Provides positive, accurate deletion of 
desired information 

@ Applied anywhere on the carbon paper 
—in spots of any number, size and 
shape 

@ Can be varied for each part of the 
form 

@ Does not deface or soil the form 

@ Leaves open areas available for 
printed instructions, advertising, 
records, etc. 


Available on: 
LITHOSTRIP marginally punched, 
continuously interleaved forms 


LITHOSET one-time carbon sets 


TODAY for full details and 
FREE SAMPLE SET 


mien 
—aatola L/ old Cn allies 


IN THE NEWS 


Modern Lighting techniques using 
new fixtures have been relied on to 
convert dark areas into well-illumi- 
nated floors, as part of a $2-million 
remodeling job at the Sheraton 
Building, 470 Atlantic Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. For example, one 
relighting job, covering nearly 
50,000 square feet, helped to trans- 
form 2 floors of the building from 
printshop and storage space 
into modern, well-lit office space. 
Basically, the alteration consisted 
of acoustical ceilings with modern 
lighting, new windows, and asphalt 
flooring. Dickie-Raymond Direct 
Mail Specialists has rented this 
particular area. 

The thinking behind the modern- 
ization of the building constructed 


in the mid-1920’s was expressed by 
Page Browne, vice president of the 
Sheraton Corporation of America. 
“The site is most desirable because 
of its location near the new aerial 
highway, and further because it 
commands a superb view of Boston 
Harbor.” Mr. Browne estimated 
that when the remodeling project 
is completed, it will have doubled 
the value of the building 


What's New? (1) Water coolers 
which dispense not only cold drink- 
ing water but also hot water at the 
right temperature for making tea 
or instant coffee at any time of day. 
(This idea might speed up the 
coffee break.) (2) A transparent 
typewriter bail (the rod that holds 
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Remodeling turned a printshop 


and a dark corridor (above) into a 
modern reception room (above, left) 
and board room (left), Shallow 
canopy mounting does not cut height 
surface 


of ceiling; has reflective 


the paper in place) which elimi- 
nates the need for lifting the bail 
to see what has been typed. The bail 
comes in sizes to fit all standard 
typewriters, including some older 
models. (3) A messless typewriter 
cleaner that consists of an adhesive 
strip to be placed on the roller. The 
stickiness picks away dirt from the 
keys as they hit the roller. (4) A 
nonerase typewriter ribbon ac- 
companied by a liquid solution 
which eradicates typing mistakes 
at a touch. 


First Cooperative office building 
in America will be erected in Chi- 
cago’s Loop, according to Arthur 
Rubloff, chairman of the board. of 
Arthur Rubloff & Company, realtor. 
The 6-story structure, fully air 
conditioned, will occupy a city 
block from Adams Street to Monroe 
Street and from Wacker Drive to 
the Chicago River. 

The University of Chicago pur 


(Continued on page 45 
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OFFICE-ettes 





Designed to 
FIT THE JOB 


Designed to 
FIT THE MAN 













Because Arnot-Jamestown’s range of in-stock modules is 
the most extensive in the industry, one desk, one work 
station or a whole combination can be specifically planned 
to fit the space requirements, the job and the personne! in 


your office 


With these Arnot interchangeable components in steel or 
wood. an almost unlimited number of arrangements tai 
lored to fit your office requirements is possible. And, free 
standing Arnot PARTITION-ettes*? can be integrated with 
the desk units to form private offices or departmental 


sections 


Your Arnot-Jamestown dealer will be glad to demonstrate 


this new concept of modular office planning. Write for 






name of dealer nearest you 
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PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
ARNOT-JAMESTOWN DIVISION 
JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 


AETNA STEEL 





READY NOW! 








IDEAS... 
to save you time and dollars 


SUGGESTIONS... 
for sound employee relations 


EXPERIENCES... 
of outstanding personnel plans 


IN THE NEW 


$12.50 


plus postage 
EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 
HANDBOOK 


a Dartnell management tool 


Here is a really complete guidebook 
for management and personnel execu- 
tives. It presents factual information 
about the tested methods, experiences, 
and practices of companies which have 
established sound employee relations. 
Nothing about it is theoretical. The 
numerous exhibits are designed for 
speedy adaptation and you'll find all 
information thoroughly indexed. 


If you would like to put Employee Re- 
lations to the test, Dartnell will be 
pleased to send you a copy for a 10- 
day free trial. Just clip the coupon 
and mail it today. 


* 69 sections, fully indexed 

* over 200 charts and exhibits 
« size 6 by 8 inches 

© 1,390 pages, leatherette bound 











10-DAY APPROVAL OFFER 











THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Ave. 
Chicago 40, Ill. 


Please send a copy of Employee Re- 
lations Handbook subject to our ap- 
proval. Bill at $12.50, plus postage. 


Name 
Firm 
Street 


City 


(Photo Courtesy Busahman-Moore, Inc.) 


FROM READERS 


Work Simplification 


This (“How Two Detroit Edison 
Programs Save $412,000 in a Year,” 
AMERICAN BUSINESS Magazine, Sep- 
tember 1955) was a wonderful article. 


ALLAN H., MoOGENSEN 
Lake Placid, N. Y. 


Thanks. 


Freight Auditing 


As a reader of your valuable maga- 
zine, AMERICAN BUSINESS, I get much 
benefit from reading the contents 
thereof. However, I have been looking 
for some information that I thought 
perhaps the magazine could give me; 
but I have not noted any reference, 
either in text or advertisements, to 
the matter. It is the matter of audit- 
ing freight bills for detecting over- 
charge rates which in the past was 
quite prevalent in railroad and truck- 
ing freight lines. 

At one time in the past, several 
Freight Audit Bureaus would audit 
the bills for the common merchant or 
shipper of freight, and detect any 
overcharge. I thought perhaps you 
could give me the name and address 
of some such firm, if they are still 
operating as such. 


C, R, Trurrr 
Novinger, Mo. 

We were unable to locate any firm 
in Chicago that does freight auditing 
I called several railroad auditing de- 
partments and got no satisfaction. 
Maybe they don’t make mistakes 
any more. 

Most of the railroads I called said 
they hadn’t run into an auditing firm 
for a long time because of the em- 


ployment of traffic managers or men 
in purchasing departments who do 
this work for their companies. Maybe 
one of our subscribers can help you 
out. 


Share the Profits 


An excellent article in the August 
issue—‘“What About Profit Sharing?” 
Would you please tell me where I 
can get more detailed information on 
profit sharing in industry? 


WAYNE H. O€LERICH 
Oelerich Nutrition Service 
Iowa City, Ia. 

Council of Profit Sharing Industries, 
2306 First National Tower, Akron 8, 
Ohio. 


Company Rules 


We would like to have some ideas 
on general company rules for office 
employees. 


Ep, O’LEARY 

Treasurer 

The Kaul Clay Manufacturing Co 
Toronto, Ohio 


Thanks for this query. We're send- 
ing you some samples, but you'll get 
the whole ball of wax in a forthcom- 
ing article in AMERICAN BUSINESS 


Do's and Don'ts 


In the July 1950 issue of the 
AMERICAN BUSINESS Magazine, you 
ran an article entitled “How to De- 
velop Better Businesswomen.” In 
paragraph 12 of this article it 
was stated, “The first night was 
devoted to “Twenty-Nine Do's and 
Don'ts for Business Girls,’ with 
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colored slides highlighting bosses’ pet 
peeves.” 

If it is at all possible to obtain this 
list of twenty-nine do’s and don’ts we 
would certainly appreciate your for- 
warding a copy to us. 


L. L. Moore 
Southern Union Gas Company 
Dallas, Texas 


Who Works? 


You write (“How Much Does Your 
Correspondence Cost?” by Robert 
D’Arcy, AMERICAN BUSINESS, October 
1955), “In considering the waste of the 
girl's time, the cost must be doubled, 
because she could be doing other 
useful work.” 

That intrigues me. It seems to me 
to consider doubling her wages and 
representing that as the loss is 
stretching it a bit too far. If you put 
her to useful work, you only pick up 
$1.50 an hour production no matter 
how you slice it. Whoever wrote that 
must be an Irishman. He was trying 
to have his cake and eat it too. 


J. D. OSBORNE 

Sales Education Supervisor 
Moore Business Forms Ltd. 
Toronto, Ontario 


Vous avez raison, begorrah! 


Psychological Tests 


I was very interested in the article, 
“Cannon’s New Plan for Picking 
Supervisors,” (AMERICAN BUSINESS, 
June 1955). I found the article to be 
quite stimulating and would be inter- 
ested in learning the nature of the 
psychological evaluation mentioned 


Ropert T. McBAINn 

Assistant Personnel Manager 
The Torrington Company 
Torrington, Conn. 


The 5 tests referred to were: 
The Humm-Wadsworth Tempera- 
ment Scale, Wonderlic Personnel 
Test, California Test of Mental 
Maturity, Bennett Mechanical Com- 
prehension Test, and the Kuder 
Preference Test. 


Office Manuals 


We notice from the “Letters from 
Readers” column in September that 
you had, at the time of publication, a 
few copies of cases and examples of 
office manual preparation. If there 
are any left, we would like to receive 
one. 


H. W. CoLe 

Office Manager 

Langendorf United Bakeries, Inc. 
Seattle, Wash. 


To you and all other readers who 
requested this material: We had quite 
a stack, but they’re all gone. Readers 
apparently wanted this item badly 
However, we are planning an article 
with case histories for a forthcoming 
iwsue. 
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How XEROGRAPHY 


cuts duplicating costs 530,000 a year 
for WESTERN PACIFIC RAILROAD CO. 







“The West's 
fastest moving 
railroad 





SPEEDS PAPERWORK 






SPEEDING THE PREPARATION OF Division Sheets - Vital Rate 
Information * Internal Forms * Management Letters and 
Bulletins * Legal Documents « 2,600 Paper Masters Monthly. 


Xerography gives Western Pacific a clear track when it comes to speeding the 
preparation of division sheets and other vital rate information formerly retyped 
laboriously from previously printed material. Typing and proofreading of divi 
sion sheets was once a time-consuming chore, costing Western Pacific thousands 
of dollars yearly. Xerography, a fast, dry electrostatic copying process, now 
does in three minutes what used to take hours. It eliminates errors because it is 
photo-exact, produces a better looking result, and greatly reduces production 
bottlenecks 

Xerography serves Western Pacific in many other ways. Quick copies replace 
retypes Internal forms are duplic ated with impressive savings in time and 
money. Management letters and bulletins, legal briefs and other legal docu- 
ments are accurately copied in the shortest possible time. In one month Western 
Pacific prepared 2,600 paper masters by xerography for runoff of multiple 
copies on an offset duplicator, Xerography does a better job faster, saves the 
railroad an estimated $30,000 a year 


New developments in xerography make it the one, all 
purpose, last and economical process for copying anything 
written, typed, printed or drawn, onto different types of 
masters for duplicating 

Now you can copy onto offset paper masters, pre-sensi 
tized positive working metal masters, spirit (or other 
Huid-type masters, translucent masters, by this versatile 
photo-exact, dry, electrostatic process 

Original copy can be enlarged, reduced or made same 
size. Masters can be made from opaque originals or from 
copy on both sides. Also, up to eight copies, including 
a paper master or translucent intermediate, can be made 


from one xerographic image 





for proof of performance folders showing how companies 
of all kinds, large and small, are cutting duplicating 
costs and speeding paperwork with xerography 


THE HALOID COMPANY 
55-68X HALOID STREET, ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL U.S. CITIES AND TORONTO 


XEROGRAPHY 


The fastest, cheapest, most versatile way te make masters for duplicating 











Burroughs Sensimatics can cut your accounting costs 





Because they're faster—do more 
work accurately, in less time— 
Burroughs Sensimatic Accounting 
Machines are the top choice of many 
leading corporat ions... like The Dow 
Chemical Company. 


But because they’re also four ma 
chines in one-—easily switched from 
job to job—Sensimatic Accountin 

achines make sense for the small 
business ... such as La Belle’s Gift 
Shop, Birmingham, Mich. 


At La Belle’s, “most complete gift 


shop in Michigan,” a single job- 
shifting Sensimatic and one book- 
keeper can handle all accounting 
with ease. While at Dow, major pro- 
ducer of chemicals, plastics, and 
magnesium, Sensimatics function 
differently—as high-speed, highly 
automatic workhorses concentrated 
on special procedures. 


To be all this—both the fastest and 
most versatile accounting machine 
you can buy—Sensimatics are built 
with a Burroughs exclusive: an inter- 
changeable, four-job “sensing panel” 


that guides each automatic move- 
ment. Any number of panels can be 
used with each Sensimatic, and as 
your needschange, yousimply change 
panels to handle new jobs or systems. 


For a demonstration (Sensimatics 
are made in six series, two to 19 totals) 
call our local branch office, listed in 
your phone directory. Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Wherever There's Business There's 


“Burroughs” and “Sensimatic”’ are trade-marks 
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By L. F. Van Houten 


Are you bullish or bearish? 

it doesn't matter much, 

because you still have the prob- 
lem of maintaining a fair 
margin of profit 

in an increasingly competitive 
market. Here are ideas 

on where to place your shots 
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OU name them and American business has them 
Y targets for tomorrow. “Problems” might be a 
better word. And American business will have these 
problems in spite of a predicted increase in capital 
spending of from 10 to 15 per cent up to somewhere 
between 30 billion and 35 billion dollars, Growing com- 
panies always have problems, good times and bad. In 
day-to-day work, the biggest problem is people 
employees, customers, suppliers, competitors, In over- 
all planning, the big problem is how to attain or 
maintain a margin of profit that will insure money 
for growth and make the whole operation worth while 
to the owners of the business, be they proprietors or 
stockholders. 

On top of everything, in 1956 business faces the 
danger of succumbing to a case of election-year jitters. 
It might help immunize executives to remember such 
a year is going to be filled with rumors and the re- 
sponsive, but artificial ups and downs of the stock 
market which, in the final analysis, seldom affect 
business unless too much noise is made 








Probably the greatest danger to be faced in 1956 
is that of propaganda. The long-faced articles and 
pronouncements that often appear in January may not 
scare a company into pulling in its horns too far, but 
the consumer public may panic into a nonbuying mood 
as it did in 1953, And this brings up one target for 1956. 


Better Communications 


Here’s a matter of prime interest to almost every 
executive who was questioned about objectives for the 
coming year. The term, of course, covers a lot of 
ground, One executive told us, “When I talk about 
improving communications, I mean getting reports to 
and from people faster. I'm getting out a monthly re- 
port to my superintendents, giving them a breakdown 
on their costs of operation and revenue. It’s in such 
form that they can see at a glance which costs are 
rising or falling, especially those under their control, 
and what's happening to revenue and profits. I'd like 
to get this report out at least every 2 weeks, and 
weekly, if possible. The monthly report has worked 
wonders, Instead of thinking, “The whole railroad 
is losing or making money, the superintendent knows 
just what he is contributing and what he should do. It 
makes him feel much more responsible, and gives him 
a tool with which to work.” 

It is in this area of communication that management 
has the opportunity to make its greatest strides in the 
coming year, Of course, it does no good to provide re- 
ports if the men to whom they go don’t have the 
responsibility to do anything to change the picture. If 
a department manager knows his operation is losing 
money, but can’t do anything about it because he 
hasn't the authority to hire the right kind of people, 
direct their training, install the machines (production 
or office) he needs, and control all the other factors 
that fit his operation, it’s not his fault when things 
don’t improve, It’s the fault of the person who actually 
does have that responsibility. 

Although reports are often considered as part of 
methods and systems, they are the story of how the 
business is doing; how it is operating-—its general 
health and activity. There is much to be gained in 
many companies by making report information more 
widely available. In a rash of paperwork simplification, 
reports are tightly controlled. But many companies 
have found that there’s a tremendous plus factor in 
giving greater coverage to reports. 

A transportation company executive recently told 
AMERICAN BUSINESS editors that the most productive 
supervisory training program ever carried on in his 
company was one in which supervisors were shown 
the inside information on accounting. 

“For the first time, many of these men found out 
what charges were placed against their departments. 
Supervisors in freight handling were shown the cost 
records on their department, and found for the first 
time that their units were being charged back for 
damages to consignments up to the delivery point. 
They had thought that such damages were charged 
to drivers when they occurred en route. And we 
suspect there were many shipments damaged at the 
dock which were put aboard loading trucks to shift 
the responsibility. 

“Our course in freight stowage and handling had 
not been too successful, but once these men found out 
who was being charged with what, they snapped out of 
it in a hurry. We estimate that our accounting and 
cost instruction has saved us more than all the other 
courses put together. At least, it was the stimulus 
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supervisors needed to put better practices into effect. 

“Now, each month, all supervisors are shown break- 
downs of the cost in their departments, and we give 
them the business operations picture, too, and most 
of them cooperate in reducing costs as far as possible. 
It’s not a cure-all, but giving out this information has 
seemed to make them feel more responsible.” 

In that way, reports are also communications. But 
there are other phases of communication that will need 
brushing up in the coming year. With the exception of 
companies engaged in constant contact with the 
public—the utilities, airlines, and such—companies are 
still losing friends and customers because employees 
forget that our bread and butter, homes and cars, 
depend on winning and holding public favor. To those 
companies which have put on intensive programs to 
teach employees the public-and-customer-relations 
facts of life, it is recommended that continuing pro- 
grams are the only thing that will do the trick. To 
those who think they are doing well, we suggest they 
try being a customer with a small order or infor- 
mation request in a letter or phone call, and see what 
kind of handling they get. 


Selection and Recruiting 


We are entering another period of employee short- 
ages, especially in larger cities. Women employees and 
engineers are two of the critical shortages. What are 
you going to do about it—take what you can get? 
Relax your standards? It isn’t wise, and you can de- 
pend on the word of those who did this during past 
shortages, They're still stuck with the results of 
relaxed selection standards. 

Alert employers are not letting down the bars, but 
they can still get enough applicants to apply good 
selection techniques, They work harder at good com- 
munity relations, at increasing the number of em- 
ployee referrals, and at reducing turnover, 

Proceed carefully in your college recruiting program. 
Many an employer is reducing the emphasis that was 
formerly placed on this kind of recruiting. They have 
found the college graduate does not tend to stay with 
the company that originally recruits him. You're often 
training a man for somebody else. Some companies 
won't take a man until he has held more than one job 
after graduation. 

Often, through better methods, machines, or train- 
ing, it is possible to handle increased work volume 
without taking on additional people. In fact, now is 
the time to put in some of those laborsaving machines 
you've been in doubt about because you didn’t want to 
shift workers, or didn’t know where you'd put them. 

Sales executives, for both large and small companies, 
look forward to a year of increased sales, higher sales 
costs, and a need to improve selling performance by 
most of the sales staff. Major target for 1956 is the 
scientific determination of the profit contribution of 
different sales strategies. 

More sales managers than ever before are setting 
up break-even charts for products lines, for individual 
products, and for horizontal types of distribution 
activities. With most markets expanding at rates that 
can only be “guesstimated,” a prime consideration will 
be, ‘Does it net more profit to concentrate on building 
volume through present channels, or should we go out 
after new distributors (or new markets or products) 
and risk the higher costs of developing them?” 

This pits long- and short-term company objectives 
against one another and, in many cases, places in- 
centive-type compensation plans for executives under 
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the microscope for board-of-directors and stockholder 
scrutiny. 

One important development that influences some of 
these decisions is the increasing number of companies 
making 5-year projected forecasts and establishing 
programs for the achievement of these goals on a 
realistic, yet long-range, basis. 


Specialization on the Increase 


The trend to specialization of sales effort continues, 
particularly in the larger corporations. Du Pont, 
General Foods, Hotpoint, and a number of others are 
a few recent additions to the long list of those facing 
the facts that indicate a product, or a product line, 
can best be sold by executives and salesmen who are 
assigned to focus their full attention on pinpointed 





objectives. In terms of general management philoso- 
phy, this seems to contradict the urgent need to de- 
velop “generalists” rather than specialists. However, 
the trend is not an unmixed blessing. 

A product manager, no matter how specialized he 
may be, now usually includes in his responsibilities 
important duties that cover research, advertising, 
marketing, production, financial analysis, and other 
phases of management, as well as sales, Thus, more 
opportunities are being made for specialists to ‘stretch 
themselves” through exposure to intimate contact with 
these other compartments of management. 

Another important trend in which the sales ex- 
ecutive is playing a major part these days is in the 
field of recognizing and using some of the most effec- 
tive tools that experts in human relations have de- 
veloped. Next year will see still wider use of techniques 
aimed at motivating supervisors and salesmen to better 
performance, Pressures of competition and the results 
of pilot programs will combine to increase the number 
of men who will understand how to use these tech- 
niques to improve the corporate profit picture. 


Customer Satisfaction 


Right along with sales goes customer satisfaction. 
At a recent round-table discussion, there was no dis- 
agreement when a sales manager for a popular house- 
hold product announced that a share of his 1956 
budget was set aside to “improve the present custome: 
acceptance.” Said he, “We've been putting a lot of 
effort into getting new customers, but we feel, now, 
that we are selling hard enough. Someone comes along 
with a competitive product and a good TV cartoon or 
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jingle, and a lot of our present customers leave us, 
some temporarily, some permanently. 

“We're going to put more emphasis on serving our 
customers, teaching them how to use the product 
correctly, instead of leaving it up to a few lines of 
‘instructions’ on the box. We're going to make them 
think they’ve got the best there is when they've got 
our product, and we're going to prove it by service and 
information. We're upgrading our company corre- 
spondence handling, too. One good letter can keep a 
customer and sell a half dozen of her neighbors.” 


Cutting Costs 


More than anything else, narrow profit margins 
account for the cracker-and-milk diets of top execu- 
tives. A survey recently made on the west coast found 
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some 80 per cent of company presidents listing cost 
cutting as the prime objective in their companies. 
Everything else was far down the line, or directly 
related to cost cutting. Here is the only way to in- 
crease the profit margin in this day of strong 
competition in almost every field, 

Work simplification has been helping some com- 
panies, but nobody ever seems to be able to show the 
savings on the balance sheet. They get lost somewhere 
in between the act and the bank, But the savings are 
there. Maybe the savings are lost because of “empire 
builders’-—people who feel that the number of people 
in their department is the stamp of prestige 

It has been suggested that top management consider 
campaigns to lessen this personnel padding by 
putting more emphasis on the control of large invest- 
ments. For instance, why shouldn't the department 
head who has 4 men and a million dollars’ worth of 
capital investment in machines be considered every bit 
as important as one with 100 typists under his control? 

Cost cutting can come through other activities, such 
as encouraging employee loyalty through understand- 
ing of the company’s problems, employee educational 
activities, better machines, better maintenance pro- 
grams, and reduced insurance premiums (by improving 
safety, fire, and turnover rates). Suggestion programs 
and sometimes profit-sharing plans (when properly 
promoted) can help the executives spread themselves 
to plug the leaks 

These are a few of the targets for management in 
1956. There are many more. But, as in quail hunting, 
pick the bird and not the covey. Every target is 
moving, so be ready to change your sights and allow 
for the economic winds 
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Give Me 5,000 Copies the Day 





Before Yesterday! 


How does your duplicating department run? How would 
you like to have it run? What happens to rush orders? Who 
comes first? What machines do you need for the jobs you 
have? Here's the experience of Michigan Bell Telephone 


By Dwight G. Baird 


















Thousands of engineering drawings 
are copied by Bell's blueprint unit 





Thirteen offset duplicators run nearly 
3% million printed pages monthly 





Handfolding is impractical in volume 
operations. Machines do this work 
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SPEEDY, dependable office 
duplicating service is essential 
to the efficient operation of our 
business. And such a service must 
keep pace with the growth of the 
business, said W. H. Rowston, 
general staff supervisor at Michigan 
Bell Telephone Company, Detroit. 

“Our printing section in Detroit 
receives approximately 250 dif- 
ferent printing orders every work- 
ing day,” he said. “Many of these 
are rush jobs. We do some of them 
on 15 minutes’ notice. 

“Not all, but many of the print- 
ing orders carry that tone of 
urgency. Such orders don’t come in 
ones and twos a day, not even in 
twenties and thirties. They come 
in hundreds. 

“These are just internal printing 
jobs, not printing that has to be up 
to letterpress standard,’”’ Mr. Row- 
ston explained. “While we call it a 
printing section, most of the work 
is done on offset duplicators and 
copying equipment of various kinds. 
We don’t do letterpress or color 
work, or sheet sizes larger than 11 
by 17 inches. Such printing as toll 
tickets, employee booklets, em- 
ployee magazine, directories, Bell 
System forms, and other jobs which 
require actual printing presses are 
sent out to commercial printers. 
Some of them are contracted for 
through a Bell System subsidiary, 
but we also buy a large volume of 
printing. 

“On the other hand, the company 
has found from experience that it 
is impractical to send out the 
smaller and rush printing orders. 
Our printing section frequently can 
complete an order in the time it 
would take to get it to an outside 
firm. And, of course, it would be 
impossible to get rush orders filled 
outside as quickly as necessary. 
Also, 90 per cent of our orders are 
for less than 200 copies, and the 









Company's duplicating section — in operation for 33 years 





cost of having them set in type and 
printed would be prohibitive. 

“For these reasons, our printing 
section must be equipped to do such 
work and do it quickly. 

“Even jobs that are to be sent 
out may call for a small number of 
advance copies immediately. In 
such case, we run them off in a 
hurry, usually on offset duplicators, 
then send the work out to be 
printed. 

“If we want to get a line drawing 
to a crew out in the field, it prob- 
ably will go out the same day we 
receive the order. 

“We have modern photocopy 
equipment which is used principally 
for copying legal documents. 

“We also have other copying 
equipment which is used for copy- 
ing filed material, newspaper clip- 
pings, magazine articles, pages 
from books, field reports, and other 
purposes. 

“For copying engineering draw- 
ings, we have both blueprint and 
whiteprint machines. 

“All told, we are running about 
4 million impressions monthly. 

“We also have equipment fo! 
cutting, padding, saddlestitching, 
collating, packaging, platemaking, 
Vari-Typing, duplicating, making 
colored Visualcast slides, and re- 
lated operations.” 

Michigan Bell acquired its first 
office printing equipment 'way back 
in 1922, without intending to do so. 
At that time, it got an old hand- 
operated Multigraph machine as an 
almost unnoticed item among some 
property which it bought. They 
didn’t know just what to do with 
the machine at first, but after a 
time, someone suggested that they 
might print some forms on it. It is 
not difficult to imagine what fol- 
lowed. As soon as department heads 
and others learned that such a 
service was available, they all 
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wanted forms printed. Then they 
wanted more and more different 
forms printed. To meet this de- 
mand, an office duplicator was 
acquired. 

Meanwhile, the engineers needed 
more and more copies of drawings, 
and they oftentimes needed them 
right away. So a blueprint machine 
was installed to provide such copies. 

By this time, the printing section 
was well established, and it em- 
ployed 3 people. It now employs 79 
people. 

Requests for printing continued 
to multiply, so an offset machine 
was added to the equipment. The 
first photocopy equipment was 
acquired in 1925. 

By 1932, in spite of the depres- 
sion, more copies of printing were 
required than could be supplied by 
existing equipment, so another off- 
set machine, together with plate- 
making equipment, was installed. 
At that time, too, a new photocopy 
machine was acquired, and the old 
one was converted into a lithograph 
camera, This has since been re- 
placed by a darkroom camera. 

Plates which are to be used more 
than once (as most of them are) 
are assigned a number and filed. 
About 27,000 of them are kept on 
hand at present. When they are no 
longer needed, they are sent out to 
a graining company and regrained. 
They can be used in this way as 
many as 6 times before they get too 
thin. Most of the printing now, 
though, is done with paper masters 
on offset duplicators. The section 
now runs about 1,000 of such mats 
daily. 

The use of paper masters began 
in 1945. By 1946, the printing 
section was operating 6 offset 
machines, having acquired that 
many in 24 years. At present, less 
than 10 years later, it is operating 
13 of these. 

In 1943, the department was 
running about 267,000 impressions 
monthly; in 1955, it averaged 
nearly 4 million monthly. 

By way of comparision, in 1943, 
the company employed about 14,000 
people; at present it employs nearly 
27,000. This increase necessitates 
more training material and more 
forms of many kinds. Then too, new 
types of telephone equipment neces- 
sitate more training and consider- 
able retraining of employees. 

Even the introduction of new 
models, new colors, or other new 
communicating equipment means 
an increase in the amount of dup- 
licating work. Just at present, for 
example, colored phones are being 
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distributed. Once each week, man- 
agement holds a supply meeting 
and prepares a bulletin which re- 
ports quantities of supplies of 
various things on hand or available 
immediately. This bulletin is dupli- 
cated and copies are sent out to 
managers in the state to keep them 
informed so that they, in turn, may 
inform customers who want to 
know when they can get a colored 
phone or other new item or service 

Paper masters for these bulletins 
and for many other printings of 
which a considerable number of 
copies are required are made on 
paper platemaking equipment, of 
which the department has two 
units. Making masters and running 
off copies on offset duplicators is 
considerably less expensive than 
photocopying. 

An unusual piece of equipment 
is an old typesetting machine which 
is still serviceable. It is used princi- 
pally for preparing a master type- 
setting for personalized letters 
which appear to be typewritten. 

There is an addressing machine 
for company mailings, but mailing 
of customer bills is contracted to a 
mailing service company. 

Inasmuch as some 90 per cent of 
printing orders are for less than 200 
copies, most of the collating is done 
manually. Nevertheless, a mechani- 
cal collator is used for larger orders 
and a more modern one is to be 
added soon. The use of modern 
equipment insures prompt service 
and reduces overtime. 

With such a large volume of 
service work for all departments, 
it would hardly be surprising to 
learn that there is considerable 
waste and unnecessary service in 
the printing section. But this is not 
the case at Michigan Bell. The 
printing section is controlled as 
strictly as any other department 

Each department head authorizes 
certain persons in his department 
to sign printing orders, and no 
orders are accepted without an 
authorized signature. Two forms 
are used: One for offset printing, 
another for other types of dupli 
cating. Both provide spaces for 
entering complete details of the 
order, for approvals, for itemized 
costs, and for completion date or 
time and shipping data. 

All department heads receive a 
report each month of the amount 
of printing done for their depart 
ments covering the previous month 

Orders are held for 6 months, and 
if any question concerning them or 
the amount of printing done for 
any given department arises, the 
orders are reviewed and the re 





sponsible persons may be asked to 
explain why so much printing was 
necessary. 

Once each year, a time study of 
every operation is made and unit 
costs are established. Then, once 
a month the accounting department 
totals up all costs, including the 
payroll, materials used, floor space, 
house services, and administration 
costs. If all this adds up to more 
than 2 per cent above production, 
the department is audited. 

Customers’ bills are printed in 
a different department—an almost 
completely automatic operation. 





Bell's collating and direct-mail sec- 
tion employs 14 people full time 





Bill printer is loaded with stencils 
preparatory to making monthly run 





Accounts payable posting machine 
prints charges direct on customer bills 
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SUPPOSE the best way to get 

into the subject of decentrali- 
zation is to admit that it’s here to 
stay. That means that a good many 
of us are going to have to live with 
it for a while, so we might as well 
get rid of some of its mystery. 

The biggest mystery to me is why 
decentralization is such a hot issue 
today. We've had it for all the years 
I can remember. But I can guess 
that the reason lies in one word 
communication. 

The Hudson Bay Company was 
carrying on a pretty solid decen- 
tralized operation well over 100 
years ago. Back in those days, when 
Fearless Sam was sent up into the 
north woods to take over a trading 
post, he was really out of circu- 
lation, Supposing he wore out his 
genuine turkey feather bookkeep- 
ing pen. He didn’t have to go to 
Volume IV of his standard practice 
instructions and find that on page 
325 it said he should fill out a 
requisition in quintuplicate, send 
same to the home office for authori- 
zation, and wait. It would have 
taken 9 months to get an answer 
back! 

Sam just took a couple of car- 
tridges out of his petty cartridge 
drawer and went out and shot 
himself a reasonable facsimile of a 
turkey. He pulled out a quill and 
was back in business. 

Now let's take Joe Smith, who 
manages the Southern Assembly 
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Decentralization 
By Robert C. Trundle 


President, Trundle Engineering Co. 


Is ‘‘autonomy”’ in decentralized operations 


just a case of wishful thinking? Or can you 


have the real thing? If not, what degree 


of autonomy is possible and how do 


you go about getting and maintaining it? 


Plant for World Wide Manufac- 
turers, Inc. 

If you go to the home office to 
sell it something for its southern 
plant, you'll soon learn that Joe 
has an “autonomous” operation. No 
one in the home office cares what he 
does or how he does it, as long as 
he makes a profit. 

This, in other words, is modern 
management—the ultimate in de- 
centralization. Nobody’s stifling 
Joe’s initiative—he’s in business for 
himself, he’s on his own. 

Joe has the responsibility for 
running that plant and all of the 
authority that goes with it. 

So, on Tuesday afternoon, the 
janitor is shifting a desk in the 
bookkeeping department of Joe's 
southern plant office building and 
knocks a new typewriter off onto 
the floor. 

This is a relatively minor matter. 
In due course, a requisition for a 
new typewriter comes to Joe’s desk 
for approval. 

He has authority to spend up to 
$10,000 for capital equipment, but 
for bookkeeping purposes he is re- 
quired to Teletype Detroit and tell 
them that the expenditure is being 
made. 

He does so, after approving the 
requisition, and goes off to lunch, 
thanking the good Lord that he’s 
really the boss and doesn’t have 
to explain anything to anybody. 

When Joe comes back from 


lunch, he finds the plant shut down 
and pickets parading back and 
forth. Now, what’s happened? 

He rushes up to his office, and 
just as he arrives the phone starts 
ringing. He picks it up and it’s Ted 
Helpem from the office equipment 
coordination section of the home 
office vice president of plant oper- 
ations office. 

Ted tells Joe not to buy that new 
typewriter. Through diligent effort 
he’s located a spare one out at the 
9-Mile Road plant. He’s sending it 
down in the company plane that’s 
bringing the three men from the 
vice president, industrial relations 
office, who are leaving in 10 minutes 
to help Joe settle the strike. 

He’s just about to hang up so he 
can find out what the strike’s all 
about when the Detroit home office 
operator cuts in and tells Joe the 
president wants to talk to him. The 
conversation is pretty much a 
monolog and goes about like this: 

“How are you doing, Joe, boy? I 
sure was lucky to catch you like 
this. Saved an extra phone call. 
Dollar saved is a dollar made, eh, 
Joe? Heh, heh! Wanted to talk to 
you in regard to your palletizing 
in the new warehouse. Met a fellow 
from the Atlanta Lumber Company 
down at the club today and he says 
he can save you a lot of money on 
pallets. 

“Don’t want to interfere, you 
know—you're the boss, Joe, but 
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since Hank’s down in Pinehurst 
playing golf—he’s been driving 
himself too hard, you know—well, 
anyway, he’s a specialist in this 
material handling, heads it up for 
our whole company, you know. 

“Understand our plane’s going to 
be down in your area—I called 
Hank and the plane will pick him 
up tomorrow. He'll come right over 
and give you some advice. 

“It’s your problem though, Joe, 
make up your own mind, but 
Hank’s not wrong very often, eh, 
Joe? Heh, heh! Good to talk to you, 
boy, you’re doing a fine job. 'Bye.”’ 

Joe pushes his intercom button 
and gets his director of industrial 
relations. 

“What's this strike all about? 
Who told those goofs at the home 
office to come down here? What's 
going on? Who’s running this 
place? Doesn’t anyone tell me any- 
thing?” 

The reply is, “Nothing to worry 
about, Joe, just routine procedure 
I'll tell you what happened. 

“Remember that typewriter the 
janitor knocked off the desk and 
busted up? Well, anyway, in our 
new labor contract, that the home 
office negotiated for us, it says 
something on page 72 about de- 
stroying company property. 
Thought I'd better look it up when I 
heard about the accident, you know. 

“They put a clause in there that 
says anyone who destroys company 
property will be subject to immedi- 
ate discharge. I didn’t think we 
ought to do anything that drastic, 
but rules are rules, you know, so I 
canned him. 

“Why didn’t I let you know? I 
didn’t think I had to. Looked in my 
recommended procedure book and 
it specifically says—here, I'll read 
it to you—it’s on page 417, para- 
graph 4: ‘The industrial relations 
director is specifically charged with 
the responsibility of immediately 
taking disciplinary action, if such 
disciplinary action is covered by the 
terms of the contract. He will, 
however, immediately notify the 
home office by Teletype of any 
action taken.’ 

“That's all—just routine. I was 
just about to radio the plane to find 
out what to do during the next 2 
hours, when you called me. Excuse 
me a minute, that’s probably my 
call coming through. 

“No, that was the Detroit au- 
ditor, he just wanted me to get 
some hotel rooms for him for 
tomorrow night. He’s coming down 
with a couple of his men to see if 
he can't save the company some 
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money. Thinks certain expenses can 
be controlled better at the home 
office than they can here. Mentioned 
something about typewriters. 

“Well, see you at the Engineering 
Society meeting tonight, Joe. You 
know they’re having an expert talk 
on ‘Speeding up Communications in 
Industry.’ ”’ 

I've spent hours and hours read- 
ing magnificent articles about the 
way XYX company is reorganizing 
its divisional and branch plant oper- 
ations, or how the ABC company 
is doing it, and they all emphasize 
autonomy. 

But then I have an opportunity 
to work at some of these places, and 
find that almost every one of the 
managers has the same trouble as 
Joe Smith! 

I’m sure the top executives know 
this, and I’m sure they're trying to 
do something about it. I’m also 
sure that there are certain funda- 
mentals that we ought to remem- 
ber, before we become too critical 








of this most unfortunate situation. 

First, we have a problem of 
uniformity. It’s fundamental that 
any company with decentralized 
operations is going to be better off 
if it has uniform accounting and 
industrial relations procedures. 

I don't think it’s necessary to 
explain why. 

Second, we have the problem of 
integration, Again, it’s fundamental 
that any large company must have 
integrated sales activities, and 
either integrated or coordinated 
purchasing procedures if they want 
to be at all economy-minded. 

These two fundamentals, there- 
fore, make all of the autonomy we 
read about rather hollow words. 

I know you can point out lots of 
places where a particular boss has 
a pretty autonomous operation to- 
day, but supposing his branch or 
his division lets its profits slip a 
little too far—or even loses money. 
Then I think you'll find he had 

(Continued on page 42) 


Here's Joe Smith, manager of a branch plant called ‘‘autonomous”™ by the 


home office. He says, “‘No. Not as long as there are phones and mail” 
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Supervisory training sessions at Blue Cross are lively affairs. They are of 


the discussion type and are handled so that everyone contributes to meetings 


Building the Management Team 


By Wilbert E. Scheer 


Personnel Director, Blue Cross-Blue Shield, Chicago 


Could you fill any executive spot in your company? 


Have you employees qualified to fill in 

for every link in your chain of command? If not, 
you're taking chances. What's the best way 

for your company to prepare its people 

for advancement? There are several alternatives 

and combinations. Do you know what they are? 
Here's food for management thought, 

from an organization working hard at finding solutions 


x there a company that is without 
weak spots in its management 
hierarchy? These may not be too 
obvious under ordinary circum- 
stances, but they certainly become 
apparent when an upgrading is 
called for and no one can be found 
who qualifies, 

Speaking generally about this 
subject of executive development, 
there is a twofold need: (1) For 
effective performance now, and (2) 
for assurance of continued effec- 
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tiveness as business expands; or 
as retirements, disabilities, and 
other terminations create the 
demand for qualified replacements. 

Adequate development of execu- 
tives may be referred to as provid- 
ing the lifeblood of any growing 
company. And the company is 
through which is satisfied to main- 
tain the status quo. 

Let’s begin by considering normal 
replacements. Who will carry on 
when some of the present leaders 





James Magee, manager of business 
machine department, instructs a new 
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are no longer with us? No doubt, 
you’ve seen changes in the past 
year at the top levels in your com- 
pany. And other changes have 
taken place on the second executive 
level. Just moving up men to fill 
the topside vacancies created at 
least as many openings at other 
levels of organization. 

Besides this type of replacement 
we have other needs to consider. 
Less than a month ago Ralph S. 
Damon, president of Trans World 
Airlines, warned that many execu- 
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man in how to wire the boards. Assist- 
ant Manager Frank Lannon stands by 


tives “prevent their own pro- 
motions by failure to create a com- 
petent assistant for fear he will 
outshine them.” Have you a succes- 
sor trained and ready behind each 
of your present executives——-or even 
your supervisors? 

Replacements for normal attri- 
tion and for expansion are reason 
enough to think about development 
programs. But these are not the 
only reasons, nor perhaps even the 
most important. Another factor is 
job changes. 

Many executives are talking 
about improvements in operating 
procedures brought about by the 
introduction of electronic data com- 
puters. Many of our best brains are 
working long hours on this antici- 
pated adaption of electronic operat- 
ing principles to our present 
methods. 

But how many have thought that 
the installation of an electronic 
computer will have a greater im- 
pact on people than it will on 
methods? As far as rank-and-file 
jobs are affected, this presents two 
new problems for management: 

1. We must now try to adjust 
to a realignment of clerical jobs, 
some new, some discontinued, many 
altered, probably less in total than 
before. We should be able to ac- 
complish this transition without 
endangering regular work sched- 
ules and without injuring even one 
employee in the process. This is 
the first time we've had to face up 
to this problem. 


mo 
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Training Supervisor Harriett Ochiltree 


on the right foot. Vestibule training 


2. Automation will also change 
managers by changing their jobs 
It will require managers to change 
from being routine supervisors to 
becoming creative thinkers. Here 
tofore, managers were successful 
who could perform routinely in an 
existing course or pattern, their 
employees making the many minor 
adjustments which become neces 
sary in daily operations. Now, some 
of these managers of people will 
be required to do creative thinking 
as they plan each step for electronic 
application, anticipating and solv 
ing the many little variations be 
fore they occur 

Within the past month, John P 
Kiley, president of The Milwaukee 
Road, warned an audience of rail- 
road personnel to start training 
people in how to operate in the 
automation age. ““The gandy dancer 
will be as extinct as the dodo,” he 
said. He suggested that a group of 
railroads cooperate in setting up 
schools to train men for what is 
coming 

Right here may I ask, “What 
are you doing about transforming 
these important people in your 
company?’ 

The trend to simplified repetitive 
duties has attracted the type of 
managers who have temperaments 
that thrive on routine tasks. Over 
night they are often expected to 
reverse themselves and become 
different personalities from 
loyal followers to capable leade1 

Giving a man a title, rug on the 





(standing) starts a new girl off 


method is used for new employees 


floor, or secretary won't make him 
an executive. What are you doing 
to equip him mentally, intel- 
lectually, psychologically, and spir- 
itually—in addition to giving him 
physical facilities’ 

On top of all this we have the 
continuing problem of speciali- 
zation versus generalization. There 
are too many specialists in business 
today and too few men with diver- 
sified ability and knowledge. Spe- 
cialization is vital, since every up- 
and-coming executive must have 
some ladder on which to climb 

In today’s economy, most top 
management men come up as spe- 
cialists, but they cannot afford to 
remain specialists once they share 
in the responsibility of running a 
complex business. 

It is understandable that the head 
of a business would want to hire 
the most experienced, able, and 
astute department head he can find. 
But it is not understandable that 
more companies have not taken 
steps to provide these experts with 
at least a working knowledge of 
activities other than their own, 

While this neglect on the part 
of managements can be serious, 
the fault may not lie there at all 
Managements cannot develop in- 
dividuals who do not try to help 
themselves. Not everybody aspires 
to become an officer in the indus- 
trial army 

The purpose of executive develop 
ment programs is not to teach but 
to create within the individual the 
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Training Counselor William Welp (standing) attends, but doesn't run, a 
training session for the supervisors. They're discussing company communications 


desire to learn. We believe in the 
Sears Roebuck philosophy which is 
not to spoon-feed the trainees but 
to encourage self-betterment, moti- 
vated from within. 

The growth of any company is 
merely the sum total of the growth 
of its people. When people are 
stymied, either because of their 
own lack of initiative or because 
of lack of opportunities, their firms 
are dying on the vine. 

Companies which are going no- 
where have executives who: 

1, Continue to use outdated 
equipment and machines when they 
know they could cut their costs by 
modernizing. 

2. Cling to outmoded sales and 
operating methods even when their 
competitors develop more effective 
and cheaper ways. 

3. Still insist on concerning 
themselves with all the details of 
administration, undermining their 
own health and effectiveness, and 
preventing the normal growth of 
their subordinates. 

The best thing we could do for 
some executives would be to equip 
their offices with comfortable chairs 
and tables but no desks, Others who 
need desks might well have a sign 
which reads, “This is a working 
desk, no place to store work.” 

A man’s value to his company is 
measured not by what he has on his 
desk but by what passes over it. 

Just as some executives horde all 
the administrative duties, as 
though they cannot trust their 
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assistants, so do they also hang 
on to all the authority. Their at- 
titude seems to be: It took me a 
long time to get where I am; now 
that I’ve arrived I’m going to enjoy 
it. A modern business requires an 
executive team that works well to- 
gether for the good of all rather 
than for the aggrandizement of the 
individuals who comprise the team. 

A man begins to grow in business 
when he stops worrying about put- 
ting his own ideas over and keeps 
his mind open for the best ideas, 
no matter whose they are or from 
where they come. 

Under certain conditions, a busi- 
ness conceivably can operate prof- 
itably even with some of its execu- 
tives dragging their feet. But in a 
tough competitive market, such as 
some companies face today, we 
must divest ourselves of bad habits 
which weigh us down and impair 
our effectiveness. In a fight for the 
pennant, players who are not bat- 
ting around .300 and fielding per- 
fectly are the first to be benched. 

Human beings are the most 
valuable, and also the most ex- 
pensive, business assets. “When it 
is realized that raw materials, 
technical knowledge, and sources of 
capital are available to all busi- 
nesses on more or less equal terms, 
it becomes clear that the chief, if 
not the only, difference between a 
successful business operation and 
an indifferent one is people. 

“One of the vital tasks in direct- 
ing any business is to attract and 


retain personnel who will supply 
effective management for current 
operations and from whom the key 
executives will be drawn in the 
years to come. Any plans that will 
aid in the accomplishment of that 
end will surely pay for themselves 
many times over.” 

Those are the words of Gwilym 
A. Price, president of Westinghouse 
Electric, in a recent letter to his 
company’s stockholders. 

The responsibility of maintaining 
and expanding any company will, 
in the future, be entrusted to those 
executives who are “people- 
minded.” I am not saying that the 
personnel manager will be the next 
executive director. But it is clear 
that your top executive, wherever 
he comes from, will have to under- 
stand thoroughly the needs and 
problems of people, for they are in 
all aspects of his job. 

History teaches us that industry 
of the past was predominantly little 
more than muscle power. Today it 
is brain power. Tomorrow it will be 
heart power combined with mental 
ability. 

To recap this exposition of the 
need for executive development, we 
face the responsibility of helping 
people grow so they can: Perform 
better on their present assignments, 
keep apace of change, prepare for 
greater opportunities in the future, 
and attain an attitude and philos- 
ophy of the real purpose of their 
jobs, 

But a well-managed business, like 
a railroad, needs a track to run on. 
To admit this problem is only the 
first step. To attempt seriously to 
solve it is another. No hit-or-miss 
approach will do the job. A planned 
program will begin to show results. 

Managers are seldom born. Be- 
sides, there are not enough good 
ones to go around. The shortage 
of skilled workers is not restricted 
to tool and die makers or typists; 
it is just as critical among top 
executives. 

There isn’t an organization of 
any type that has a corner on 
management talent. We all know 
there are weak spots in every firm’s 
executive structure. That this 
shortage of executive talent exists 
is no indictment against any in- 
dividual or system. It’s just that 
jobs sometimes grow big ahead of 
people. Getting the people to grow 
and keep up with their enlarged 
duties is the challenge we face. 

In the army, the corporal learns 
the sergeant’s job before he gets 
promoted, not afterwards. In busi- 
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E. D. Sherwin, president of the San Diego Gas and Electric Company, pre 


sents a 45-year pin to Joseph Sanchez, longest serviceman in the company 


Some Thoughts on Good 
Company Management 


An Interview With Emery Downing Sherwin 


By Edna Chavannes 


HERE is only one executive on 

the upper management level of 
the San Diego Gas and Electric 
Company who is an “import. The 
others came up from the ranks,” 
according to Emery Downing Sher 
win, president, who has spent 35 of 
his 59 years as a career man in 
this company. 

A graduate of Stanford Univer 
sity, he started with the organiza- 
tion as a chainman; and has 
worked as surveyor, inspector, esti- 
mator, assistant superintendent of 
electric production, superintendent 
of electric transmission and dis 
tribution up to assistant genera! 
superintendent, general superin 
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tendent, and vice president in 
charge of operation 

“My own history with the com 
pany is an example of its long-es 
tablished policy to promote from 
within the ranks,” Mr. Sherwin 
who was elected president in 1951 
said 

He commented on the fact that 
the one outsider, who is an execu 
tive now, was brought in for a new 
type of position which called for 
specialized training and experience 
not usually gained in working with 
any utility company. He added that 
a rapid conversion to the use of 
atomic power might again pose the 
problem of hiring a man with spe 


cialized training in the application 
of atomic energy. 

“We hire people, generally 
speaking—-even for menial tasks or 
as laborers—-with the idea they will 
advance to better jobs . . . work 
into them,” Mr. Sherwin said. 

It is not difficult to understand 
why Mr. Sherwin, enthusiastic 
about his own work, believes that 
other utility employees can work 
themselves up from the ranks. 

“When I do not take work home 
with me, or have something to 
read,” he commented, “I try to 
spend my weekends sitting in my 
garden back of the house, That's 
what I usually plan to do; but often 
I find myself in my fix-it shop re- 
pairing some mechanical or elec- 
trical device. These modern labor- 
saving gadgets seem to need lots of 
repairing.” 

San Diego's phenomenal growth 
since World War II and its impact 
on the operation of the utility com- 
pany keep the utility's executives 
planning and speculating——particu- 
larly in reference to the time when 
population gains level off, Mt: 
Sherwin admitted. 

“We make tentative plans 10 
years in advance, but our routine 
planning aims to anticipate service 
demands for the next 3 years,” he 
explained. “When a new subdivi- 
sion opens and people begin to oc- 
cupy the homes, or when new- 
comers apply for service, they 
expect lights to go on and thei 
appliances to operate as soon as 
they flip a switch.” 

Mr. Sherwin added that certain 
types of essential equipment 
turbogenerators and _ auxiliary 
equipment, for instance—-cannot be 
made ready for use in a few weeks, 
or even in a few months, Orders 
must be placed nearly 3 years 
ahead of the time the electrical 
generating equipment will be re- 
quired for use. If the material 
ordered is in excess of need, and 
cancellations are made, the com- 
pany could lose financially in some 
cases, 

He remarked that since the com- 
pany also supplies gas to the com 
munity, what is true about elec 
trical equipment is also true about 
that needed to supply gas to the 
fast-growing area 

“But, if we are not prepared to 
give the kind of service the public 
demands, the public makes its dis 
satisfaction known in no uncertain 
terms,” Mr. Sherwin elaborated 
“On the other hand, if we have 
made unnecessary future commit- 
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Investigations involve more work in files than in cloak and dagger attire. 
Bishop's relies on good office techniques and records, as much as on men 


Tupormation, Please! 


By Irwin Ross 


Copyright, 1955, Irwin Ross 


OT long ago, a dapper gentle- 
man in his sixties, whom we 

will call Ernest Livingston Jasper, 
arrived in Chicago to market a new 
invention. Short of working capital, 
he set up a corporation and started 
to recruit stockholders. He had a 
glib tongue, a winning manner, and 


WILLIAM CHIARIELLO 


a handsome prospectus. One af- 
fluent doctor put in $10,000 and 
sat back to await his profits. When 
they failed to materialize, he but- 
tonholed Jasper, who explained 
that a continuing shortage of capi- 
tal was delaying operations. He 
was so persuasive that the doctor 
nearly invested another $5,000. 
But the doctor, with some shred of 
caution, phoned Bishop’s Service 
in New York and asked for a re- 
port on Mr, Jasper. 

It was a routine matter for 
Bishop’s. In its files of four and a 
half million names, it located 
Ernest Livingston Jasper. 

Jasper had been in and out of a 
dozen ventures in almost as many 
cities, since 1926. Always he would 
have a new and plausible product; 
there would be an incorporation, 
then a private stock issue; seldom 
was enough money raised to start 
business, but always enough toe pay 
Jasper’s salary as president and 
the rent on a handsome office, In 
the end, the disgruntled stock- 
holders would oust him, or he 
would just quietly decamp. 


Unlike fictional detectives, Bishop's 
men trust to records, not memories 


He had been arrested four times, 
but never convicted, so far as 
Bishop’s could tell. All this went 
into a 14-page report, which 
reached the Chicago doctor 10 days 
after he had requested it. He paid 
Bishop’s $200—and ended Jasper’s 
latest venture. 

Bishop’s Service, the largest 
agency of its kind, investigates 
character and background primari- 
ly. On its letterhead is the motto: 
“A man’s whole life preludes the 
single deed.”’ It has been in exist- 
ence for 57 years, and its range 
is enormous. Are you concerned 
with the bona fides of a pros- 
pective business partner, client, 
employee—or son-in-law? Bishop’s 
will get up a detailed report, usual- 
ly in 10 days, covering his life 
from his first truancy report to his 
latest traffic fine. 

Sales managers call Bishop’s to 
check on the preferences and prej- 
udices of prospective customers be- 
fore making the sales pitch. 
Lawyers consult it in advance of 
litigation to help determine the 
correct strategy to force an out-of- 
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If you're an average adult you'll be 
investigated 10 times, card files show 





On the famous corner of Hollywood and Vine, Ted Hughes, chief of special in- 
vestigations for Bishop's, uses shortwave radio to keep in touch with office 


There are many good reasons why you might want informa- 


tion about a business associate, a customer, an applicant 


for an executive position, the man your daughter wants to 


marry. If you've a legitimate reason for wanting information 


about anybody, Bishop's Service can get it for you. Here's 


the story of this amazing company and the methods it uses 


court settlement. Wealthy people 
come in to look into the reliability 
of newly created foundations with 
noble purposes, but unknown spon- 
sors, or “executive secretaries.” 

Bishop’s, however, does no sur- 
veillance; it plants no undercover 
agents in factories to discover 
thieving employees; it does not tap 
wires—legally or illegally. Nor is it 
concerned, as many agencies are 
with merely determining the finan- 
cial status and credit “riskability” 
of a man or corporation. It is con- 
cerned with nothing less than. a 
man’s whole life. 

In the course of a year, Bishop's 
handles some 20,000 cases. Its fees 
range from fifty to several thou- 
sand dollars, with the average be- 
ing $125; some 350 banks, broker- 
age houses, and business firms pay 
annual retainers. Bishop’s agents 
cover every part of the United 
States and much of the rest of the 
world. Forty full-time investiga- 
tors operate out of New York head- 
quarters, 28 out of Los Angeles. In 
addition, Bishop’s has 320 part- 
time “reporters” on tap in the 
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United States, Canada, Central and 
South America, England, France 
Western Germany, and Italy 

This network allows for quick 
service in emergencies One ofl 
Bishop’s underwriter clients 
phoned one day for a report on a 
uranium operation in Arizona and 
New Mexico: the financiers were 
trying to decide whether to float a 
stock issue. “They wanted it in 4 
hours!” says Bishop’s president 
William Chiariello 

Mr. Chiariello telephoned his 
man in Denver, who hopped into a 
jeep and drove to the uraniun 


fields. He had a devil of a time 


locating the claims, but he found 
them working; then he hotfooted 
it back to Denver, looked up the 
geologist who had made the origi 
nal assays and learned that the 
ore was good. That validated both 
the proposition and the character 
of the miner. It had taken 24 hours 
rather than 4, and cost Bishop's 
client a mere $125, plus $75 for 
the jeep rent and phone calls 
“Premaritals,”” which 
for some 10 per cent of Bishop's 


account 


case-load, are perhaps the most 
ticklish investigations. For the 
suspicious parent or flance usually 
wants to avoid the embarrassment 
of alerting the subject to the fact 
that he or she is being scrutinized. 

The methods of investigation 
used by Bishop’s Service have not 
changed much with the years, 
though its area of concern has 
greatly expanded, It was founded, 
back in 1898, by William Bishop 
(an ex-telegrapher from Iowa), 
who had been a crackerjack in- 
vestigator for brokerage houses 
in Chicago. It was a period when 
Wall Street was infested with 
bucket shops, phony stock pro- 
moters, and big-time financiers not 
above a little genial fleecing of 
orphans and widows. Many of these 
dubious characters had seats on the 
New York stock exchange, and the 
Governors finally decided it might 
be wise to screen applicants for 
membership. Bishop was hired for 
the purpose 

After a year on the Street, he 
set up his Service, retaining his 


(Continued on page 34) 
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SKF Cuts Paperwork to Size 


UTOMATION is expected to 
A solve many of the problems 
encountered by SKF Industries, 
Inc., in trying to cut its paperwork 
down to size. Paperwork has 
mounted for the ball-bearing manu- 
facturer at its Philadelphia, Pa., 
headquarters and 20 branches 
throughout the United States, due 
to the diversity of orders and the 
increased volume of business. As in 
many other companies, the time 
element in handling paperwork and 
the cost have become twin head- 
aches for SKF. 

The solution now being put into 
effect by the company involves a 
work-simplification program based 
on: (1) Interconnection of all com- 
pany transaction points by Teletype 
circuits, with an automatic switch- 
ing center; and (2) an electronic 
digital computer in the home office, 
to be operated by Teletype tapes, 
to provide information required for 
planning of sales and inventory 
control. 

First steps in the program have 
already been taken, SKF has a 
network of 100 Teletype machines. 
The company started on internal 
production control with two ma- 
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chines at a rental of $600 and saved 
$30,000 in the first year. The 
system has been expanded, and now 
extends to sales control of finished 
stock and shipping. It used to take 
4 or 5 days before the finished 
products got out of the stockroom 
and were shipped. Now, with this 
communication system, 46 per cent 
of the finished products never go 
near a finished inventory shelf; 
they are shipped directly where 
needed. 

Some organizational changes 
have also been made in the battle 
against paperwork. SKF consoli- 
dated the order department (under 
the sales department supervision) 
and the production planning de- 
partment (under the jurisdiction of 
the factory) into one geographical 
location. In August, Office Service 
Manager Vincent S. Shirar began 
reporting directly to the assistant 
to the president, a newly created 
post filled by A. Stewart Murray. 
SKF believes that this is the first 
such move in industry. At the same 
time, Alan O. Mann was made co- 
ordinator of electronic systems, 
with full responsibility for the 
development of electronic systems 


across all divisions of the company. 

The philosophy behind the new 
setup was expressed in an organi- 
zation announcement from the top 
management which read as follows: 

“Our growth has made efficient 
and rapid office procedures an 
activity of major importance and 
vital to the success of our company. 
Involving as it does all divisions of 
the company, no one particular 
division should be asked to direct 
such a function... 

“In the foreseeable future, elec- 
tronic business machines will alter 
paperwork procedures in all areas 
of our offices, and we are going to 
take full advantage of these new 
techniques as soon as they become 
practical... 

“Work simplification in our office 
procedures must be accomplished, 
and your active contributions and 
fullest cooperation are expected.” 

Obviously, a good deal of con- 
sideration and planning preceded 
SKF’s decision to institute a paper- 
work simplification and electronic 
data-processing system. While the 
program is only partially complete, 
it holds great promise for the 
future. The objectives in harnessing 
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the Teletype network with elec- 
tronic data-processing equipment 
were outlined as follows: 

1. Provide a speed and accuracy 
of customer service not possible 
before. 

2. Get business away from our 
competition. 

3. Reduce inventory. 

4. Reduce the costs of manu 
facturing and selling products. 

5. Accomplish an extreme re- 
duction in clerical and related work. 

6. Finish these objectives in the 
minimum of time. 

An example of the saving pos- 
sible in clerical work can be seen in 
scheduling. Presently, about 90 per 
cent of a scheduler’s time is spent 
in making mathematical compu- 
tations. Extraordinary cases are 
left to his judgment—but he has 
only 10 per cent of his time to 
devote to thinking them through. 
With electronic data-processing 
equipment making the computa- 
ations, the theory of “management 
by exception” could actually work. 

Looking ahead, office adminis- 
trators expect that electronic data 
processing will solve the problem 
of the shortage of trained, com- 
petent clerical workers. In those 
instances where the introduction of 
electronic equipment saves desk 
work, it will release employees for 
other work in the office, and thus 
will save the expense of recruiting 
and training new employees to meet 
the needs of an expanding business. 

Officials at SKF pointed out that 
many companies planning on in- 
stalling such equipment often over- 
look the importance of setting up 
an effective communications system 
first. A company has to provide a 
speedy and accurate method to get 
the facts and figures it needs before 
an electronic computer can process 
them for use by management in 
making decisions. 

A flow diagram was prepared at 
SKF to show how the electronic 


data-processing system will work 
The well-thought-out flow diagram 
along with other salient infor- 
mation, took years of preparation 
The management wanted to know 
both the advantages and disadvan 
tages of the proposition. One of the 
most convincing arguments for in 
stalling such a system is the num- 
ber of companies that are now 
initiating similar programs. The 
list reads like a “Who’s Who in 
American Industry,” and, accord- 
ing to Mr. Mann, “the - logical 
assumption is that these companies 
are going to this trouble and 
expense because they expect re 
sults.” At SKF, the anticipated 
results include: 


1. Dignifying the work of the 
individual in the organization 


2. A reduction of total, complete 
inventory (presented in dollars) 

3. Increased speed in service to 
customers and warehouses 


1. Increased business 


5. Reduced cost (itemized where 


costs would be cut) 

6. Accuracy. 

7. Simplified organization 

8. Better management decision 
making. 

9. Better provision for the 
future. 


Although business has a batting 
average in making forecasts by 
makeshift methods that has shown 
20 to 90 per cent accuracy, Mr 
Mann predicts that electronic data 
processing will enable executives to 
come within 87/100 of 1 per cent 
accuracy in getting facts and mak- 
ing decisions. Mr. Mann’s enthusi 
asm for the project is backed by 22 
years’ex perience in setting up 
similar programs at the Bell Tele- 
phone Company of Pennsylvania 
(reputedly the first integrated data 
processing system, in 1937), and 


In your company, would you like to improve speed 


and accuracy of customer service, reduce inventory, 


lower costs of manufacturing and selling, get busi- 


ness away from competition? As Board Chairman 
R. H. DeMott said, it can be done, but ‘We need 
commercial guts."’ SKF Industries, Inc., had them 


By Marilyn French 


Richard H. DeMott is chairman of 
the board of SKF Industries, Inc 





the Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Com- 
pany, Inc. 

While the benefits far outweigh 
the disadvantages in putting in 
equipment and systems to bring 
about such results, SKF also con- 
sidered the pitfalls: (1) Equipment 
necessary would be less flexible 
than hiring and firing people to 
meet the workload, (2) the system 
involves a different concept of busi- 
ness management, (3) the gamble 
involved, and (4) normal oppo- 
sition to change. 

In regard to the last obstacle, 
Mr. Mann observed that it is up to 
the company to decide whether it 
wants to be a leader——or a follower. 
Eventually, companies may have to 
adopt the new method of getting 
facts and using them, in order to 
stay competitive. People have a 
natural tendency to resist change 
So those taking the initiative in 
adopting better methods can “sell” 
the uninitiated by enlisting every- 
one’s cooperation from the start, 
because misunderstanding and mis- 
trust of new methods usually stem 
from lack of knowledge. SKF 
people feel that an executive cannot 
afford to play ostrich and try to 
ignore something that may, in time, 
change the entire philosophy of 
office management, 

The electronic data-processing 
bandwagon is filling up. Mr. Mann 
pointed out that 18 men, from 
among the 29,000 American Man- 
agement Association member firms, 
are serving on a continuing seminar 
being held on Integrated Data- 
Processing Research. Some of these 
men confided that the SKF program 
is 5 years ahead, being based on 
good communications. 

While the SKF program is in its 
infancy, great things are expected 
of it--accurate forecasting, pro- 
jecting production needs, better 
customer service, greater sales, and 
savings in time and money that will 
help the company stay competitive 












We licked the “technocracy” 
bogeyman. We finally 
proved that better machines 
and methods didn't mean 
people would lose their 
jobs. Now we're using a dif- 
ferent terminology and 
we've got to go through the 
same old stuff all over 
again. ‘‘Automation” is a 
semantic stumbling block 
... or is it a threat? 


By Herbert O. Brayer 


S Office Automation a threat to 
/ the security of white-collar 
workers? Walter Reuther thinks it 
is. So does Leo F. Bollens, presi- 
dent, Federation of Westinghouse 
Independent Salaried Unions. And 
Professor Norbert Wiener, of Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, 
includes white-collar workers in his 
dour prediction that automation 
“will create an unemployment 
situation which will make the 


Analog computer operating at Armour 


Research Foundation computer center, 
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High-speed Synchroprinter capable of writing 108,000 characters per min- 
ute was first unveiled at the Joint Eastern Computer Conference in Boston 


Who's Going To Lose What Job? 


1930’s seem like a pleasant joke, 
because the automatic machine is 
the precise economic equivalent of 
slave labor. Any labor that com- 
petes with slave labor must accept 
the economic conditions of slave 
labor.” 

Without a crystal ball no one 
should accept dire threats as though 
they were facts, regardless of who 
makes them. Believing that the 
whole history of technological de- 
velopment stands in direct oppo- 
sition to the predictions of doom, 
there was only one way to get the 
answer as of the end of 1955-——go 
directly to companies and corpo- 
rations in the United States which, 
during the past 5 years, have 
undertaken “office automation” 
steps varying from elementary 
work-simplification projects to the 
installation and operation of large 
electronic computer data-processing 
setups. 

The results are conclusive. Based 
on actual employment facts—the 
number of employees holding jobs 
in data-processing or ‘‘automated”’ 
departments compared with the 
number employed in the same de- 
partments before IDP or EDPM 
there is no threat to white-collar 
jobs from either the new systems 
or new equipment! Actually, in 
300 large and medium-sized corpo- 


rations checked, more people were 
employed in paperwork or white- 
collar activities than before the new 
system or equipment was installed! 
White-collar employment has in- 
creased from 2 per cent to 10 per 
cent in these companies. 

Despite the evidence of their own 
experience, many top-management 
executives are frightened by the 
white-collar employee relations as- 
pects of automation. Although will- 
ing to give the results of their own 
office developments, many refused 
to permit direct quotation or even 
identification of their company. The 
reasons behind their fears are 
obvious. Employees, despite the 
evidence before them, are afraid. 
Leaders of organized labor con- 
tinue to make fearful predictions 
which cause the uneducated o1 
uninitiated to look with suspicion 
upon any form of office automation. 
And the threat of rapid union- 
ization of officeworkers has been 
made as a means “of preventing 
the loss of millions of jobs to 
machines.” 

What are the facts? Every one 
of the corporations now using the 
largest and most versatile of auto- 
mated office data-processing equip- 
ment would show that there has 
been no loss of employee security 
whatever! Confirming this fact is 
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this statement by Luther A. Harr, 
Jr., of Remington Rand's electronic 
computer department, “...in no 
case has the installation of a UNI- 
VAC system resulted in a threat to 
the economic security of office em- 
ployees. In all cases to date, clerical 
personnel displaced by an electronic 
computer have moved to other 
positions within the company con- 
cerned. No layoffs have ever re- 
sulted. In-addition, in many 
instances, the installation of elec- 
tronic equipment has resulted in 
the upgrading of personnel, ena- 
bling them to assume increased 
responsibilities of a more interest- 
ing and varied nature.” 

“Not one case of employee 
dismissal chargeable to installation 
of new office equipment,” reports 
another top-management official. 
And the head of IBM’s electronic 
data-processing machines special 
department, W. R. Graves, adds, 
“Electronic data processing should 
be viewed as an opportunity rather 
than a threat to white-collar em- 
ployees. In the past 10 years, which 
has been the period of greatest 
mechanization in the office, the 
number of clerical workers has 
tripled! There may possibly be a 
temporary displacement of person- 
nel, but an upgrading of the clerical 
staff is on the way. These people 
can be released to do more skillful 
types of work and be relieved of 
the monotonous coding, typing, and 
arithmetical functions. The ‘quiet 
revolution’ taking place in the office 
will not be a threat any more than 
the Industrial Revolution of yester- 
year.” 

In a majority of companies sur- 
veyed, the mechanization of various 
segments of office operation had 
resulted in the transfer of em- 
ployees from a previous routine 
duty to another activity, generally 
in the same department and 
concerned with the same process as 
formerly. But in over 90 per cent of 
these instances of employee dis- 
placement, the employee was doing 
a higher or more skillful type of 
work which would result in up- 
grading in both position and pay! 

It is this displacement, rather 
than the threat of job security, 
which is the basic difficulty. Em- 
ployees with long seniority, or those 
who have spent the bulk of their 
working life at one phase of office 
operation, are afraid of their in- 
ability to change. Yet, in the many 
companies which have planned for 
operations changes involving either 
systems or equipment installation, 

(Continued on page 32) 
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What They Say... 


...one of the most compelling reasons many companies are seriously 
considering electronic data processing is that they cannot recruit enough 
white-collar (office) employees to provide the service they need, In this 
sense, electronic data processing will help alleviate a shortage rather 
than cause a surplus, Another point on this matter is experience in elec- 
tronic data-processing applications is showing that employment of white- 
collar workers is seldom reduced after installation of electronic data 
processing. New assignments are made. New services are provided that 
are made possible only through electronic data processing, and these 
create enough additional opportunities to absorb any personnel not needed 
by the superior efficiency of the machines. 


—WELDON B. GIBSON, director of Economics Research, Stan- 
ford Research Institute. 


... a8 a whole, electronics will benefit the white-collar worker, Electronic 
machines are best suited to performing the simple, highly repetitive tasks 
now filled by officeworkers at the lower end of the wage scale. At the 
same time, these complex machines will create new, more complex jobs, or 
make some of the present jobs more involved. This will have a tendency to 
add to the number of officeworkers at the higher end of the wage scale. 
It is logical to assume, therefore, that automation in the office will tend 
to increase the average pay of the white-collar worker. Much clerical 
drudgery will be eliminated as jobs are made more interesting and varicd. 
Some actual job enlargement will result. While there will be some shifting 
of employees to new jobs... these jobs should be more to the employees’ 


liking... a 
—dJ. D. ELLIOTT, general superintendent of Revenue 
The Detroit Edison Company. 


I cannot see the impact on workers of electronic data-processing ma- 
chines being any different from any other advance in technology. It has 
always been our policy to see that jobs are available for the people, before 
we introduce changes of this sort. 


—D. F. HOWE, manager, Management Methods Research, The 
Procter & Gamble Company. 


The impact of electronics will be more in the nature of job shifting than 
permanent unemployment, While this is true of the clerical force as a 
whole... there is one group in it which may be hit more forcibly, in a 
given situation, than any other. What might happen to the supervisor of 
such a section who achieved that position not so much because of his 
mental ability as because of his ability to supervise a large number of 
employees? In many of the larger companies, length of service would 
also be a major factor in determining who would be placed in the lower- 
level administrative positions. It is not going to be too easy either to 
retrain this employee for a basically different type of job, or if there is 
any widespread elimination of such positions in a given company, to find 
any spot for him in that company. The ability of an older employee with- 
out outstanding qualifications to shift jobs is, as we know, somewhat 
restricted. 


—A, B. TOAN, Jr. Price Waterhouse & Company. 


We have accomplished a great deal in this direction, but our program has 
not resulted in any serious employee displacement as normal retirements, 
deaths, and transfers to other departments appear to have taken care of 
this... The employees in the offices in which we intend to install high- 
speed digital equipment know of such an arrangement many, many 
months in advance... We prepare our employees for the new jobs that 
will become available with such equipment. Special training classes are 
arranged, and the employees understand that we are moving into an era 
of motivation and generally cooperate in the development of our programs. 


—GEORGE H. ALBACH, comptrotier, New York Central System, 














if it pains you to make a speech, try the suggestions below, and you won't feel 
like this man who has just accepted an invitation ‘‘to say a few words” 


How Not To Speak 


By Wayne LeRoy 


HE trouble with a lot of meet- 

ings is that everyone who is 
asked to talk tries to, It isn’t that he 
wants to, Some people just don’t 
know a graceful way to duck the 
chore, Here, for your edification 
and possible salvation, are a few 
tested ways to get out of speaking 
when you're unprepared or have 
other reasons for not “saying a few 
words.”’ Executives, more than any- 
one else, are exposed to this virus, 
especially during the winter 
months, It can be fatal. 

Nothing is more pathetic than 
the man who is unable to contribute 
something to the occasion, but, 
often, the hit of the evening is made 
by someone who, in few words, tells 
an appropriate or humorous story, 
and sits down! Such a person is 
almost certain to gain extraordi- 
nary applause, particularly if 
others called on have attempted to 
make speeches, or if some other 
speaker has talked for an hour. 
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If you aren’t blessed with the 
ability and desire to make speeches, 
you can make a graceful exit when 
suddenly called on for public ut- 
terance by memorizing the follow- 
ing “exit stories.” If not prepared, 
or if you just don’t like speaking, 
it is much better to use one of these 
methods than to try to make a 
speech. 

Here’s Method One. Rise to your 
feet and say: “Mr. Chairman, you 
have placed me in a very embar- 
rassing situation. All that I can do 
is repeat to you what Jonah said 
to the whale... (slight pause) 
(look around and turn to the chair- 
man): ‘I would not be in this hole 
if you had kept your mouth shut.’ ”’ 
Then bow and sit down. 

The following words can be em- 
ployed when called upon to say 
something on a subject about which 
you consider everything necessary 
has already been said. It is a short, 
easy, courteous way of concealing 


the fact you really have nothing to 
say. Simply rise to your feet and 
say: “So much has already been 
said regarding this matter... and 
it has all been so well said... there 

is nothing of value I can add.”’ Then 

bow to the other speakers and take 

your seat. 

The following will take a little 
memorizing, inasmuch as it was 
taken from a biblical quotation and 
should be repeated word for word 
Arise and acknowledge the chair- 
man’s request in rather a sad 
manner, or in a grave fashion 
State you have something of serious 
import to say and continue as 
follows: “I am reminded of the 
eleventh and twelfth verses of the 
twenty-second chapter of the gospel 
according to St. Matthew, wherein 
it is written: ‘And when the king 
came in to see the guests, he saw 
there a man which had not on a 
wedding garment. And he said unto 
him, “Friend, why comest thou 
hither, not having a wedding gar- 
ment?” And he was speechless.’ ”’ 
(Accent the words “and he was 
speechless.”) Then add, after a 
brief pause, “And I am speechless, 
too, and I am not going to make a 
speech for that simple reason.” 

And here is another one that will 
always get you off the hook. After 
acknowledging the chairman's re 
quest, start off as follows: ‘This 
is rather unexpected and I am not 
prepared, but I realize something 
is expected of me and I will do the 
very best I can to contribute some- 
thing to this occasion. I am re- 
minded of the businessman who had 
not only a big business but also a 
big family. This particular busi- 
nessman was put in an embarrass- 
ing position by a clerk who one 
day unexpectedly asked him for 
some advice on a touchy marital 
situation. However, our business- 
man was able to handle the situ- 
ation in a very capable manner. 

“The clerk had been married for 
3 years. He came to his employer 
one day and said, ‘Mr. 
won't you please give me some 
advice? My wife and I are very 
anxious to have a child. I know that 
you have been successful in acquir- 
ing a large family and I believe you 
could help me. Tell me, what shall 
I do?’ 

“After only a slight hesitation, 
the boss replied: ‘Yes, I can tell you 
a sure way, John. I believe it’s 
partly your wife’s fault. She is not 
well; she is scrawny, thin, and run 
down. Before she was married she 
was a very attractive girl. You 

(Continued on page 42) 
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These ‘‘Lo-4" Super-filers in Pine Frost 
Green are grouped to form a counter only 
46 inches high. Other colors available 
ere Manila Ten, Svede Brown, Autumn 
Here, Glen Green ond Stenderd Groy 


for faster filing...space saving...rich color 


Distinctive decorator finishes add new value to GF filing cabinets for general and private offices... 


You get both utility and beauty in GF 
Super-Filer. There's satisfying flexi 
bility of drawer arrangement to meet 
any filing need . . . and a choice of rich 
decorator colors to match your GF 
desks and other office appointments 


What's more, you can arrange “Lo-4” 
or 3-drawer Super-Filer cabinets in 
attractive counter units by covering 
them with handsome, harmonizing 
Textolite or Velvoleum continuous tops 
Thus, filing cabinets definitely add to 
the appearance of your office. 


Super-Filer is famous for its unique 
swing-front which releases contents to 


open instantly like a book. The angle 
spread permits reading right in the 


drawer, speeds up finding or filing papers 


In each drawer there is 18% more usable 
filing space than you find in any ordi 
nary file. And with only a few inches 
extra height, you get an extra drawer 
in each cabinet. While Super-Filer is 
saving up to one-third the floor space 
needed for filing cabinets, its mecha 
nized action saves up to half the cost 
of operating your files 

See Super-Filer and other modern GF 
metal office furniture at your nearest 
GF Dealer or factory branch show 


GF metal business furniture ig @ ceed investment 
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room. For the address, consult your 
local classified telephone directory. For 
color-illustrated folder, write The 
General Fireproofing Co., Dept. A-49, 


Youngstown 1, Ohio. 
@© GF Co. 10565 


GENERAL 


FIREPROOFING 


e ‘eal 


Leal DE MAKER DEGKSE « GOOODFORM 


MINUM CHAIRNG « GUPER- FILER 
rt ’ NG EQUIPMENT « 


TEE SHELVING 
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For your Office 


All Air Conditioning 1s not alike! 
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HOW [0 SAVE 


ON YOUR AIR CONDITIONING COSTS 





Choose Airtemp WATERLESS 


“Packaged” Air Conditioning 


Save on Operation... 
Save on Maintenance... 
Year After Year After Year! 


Records kept on all costs for air conditioning with 
Airtemp waterless “packaged’”’ units prove you 
can save with Airtemp waterless! Here’s how: 


Lower Operating Costs— Airtemp waterless 
packages use no water whatsoever—only air and 
electricity. And Chrysler advanced engineering 
in every detail means greatest operating efficiency. 


Lower Maintenance Costs—no water to leak, 
no water scale problems ever. Longer life built 











Phone your Airtemp Dealer now 
(he's listed in the Yellow Pages) for a 
free survey of your a/r condition- 
ing requirements. Or write Airtemp 
Division, Chrysler Corporation, Division 

Dayton, 1, Ohio. 


= 





into every compressor—operates without vibra- 
tion—completely sealed in oil to keep out trouble- 


causing dirt and moisture. 


All Airtemp “Packaged” Air Conditioners are 
manufactured—not just assembled—by the 
Chrysler Corporation Division which has pro- 
duced and sold more “packaged” units than any- 
body else. Dependability is guaranteed by a 5-year 
warranty on the entire refrigeration circuit. And 
you can depend on your nearby Airtemp Dealer, 
a factory-trained air conditioning specialist, to 
install your air conditioner properly and provide 
prompt, efficient service if ever necessary. 





CARRYSLER CORP 








THE 
FORWARD LOOK 
in 





> the really complete line for '56/ 


Airtemp gives you a big choice in both wateriess 


AIR CONDITIONING 








and water-cooled packaged air conditioners. 









13 sizes from 2 H.P. to 30 H.P. 


AIR CONDITIONING * HEATING FOR HOMES * BUSINESS + INDUSTRY 
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Where Would You Take Your 
Best Customer To Eat? 


The Nation's traveling men have named their favorite eat- 


ing places from coast to coast. Here are the results of that 


survey. Get out the bicarb can and give your taste a treat 


NTOINE’S Restaurant in New 

Orleans, La., is America’s 
favorite restaurant, according to a 
poll taken by The Dartnell Corpo- 
ration in connection with its Per- 
sonal Record Book for Executives 
for 1956. Dartnell asked traveling 
men to name their favorite place 
to take their best customer for a 
topnotch meal, and Antoine’s kept 
the Number 1 spot which it won in 
1951 when a similar survey was 
made. 

Four other repeaters tied for 
second place: Bookbinders Restau- 
rant (the one by the wharf) in 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Charlie’s Cafe 
Exceptionale, Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
Locke-Ober Cafe in Boston, Mass. ; 
and Schuler’s of Marshall in Mar- 
shall, Mich. Altogether, 25 of the 
top 50 restaurants in the 1951 
survey again were rated among 
the first 50 this year. Sixteen of 
these places now occupied higher 
niches, 3 held their own, and 6 were 
outdistanced by newcomers to the 
list. 

Although New York City and 
Chicago boasted 22 of the top eat- 
ing places—-13 and 9, respectively, 
good food, service, and atmosphere 
can also be found in small towns. 
Two examples of this fact, besides 
Schuler’s, are Krebs in Skaneateles, 
N. Y., and the Wagon Wheel, in 
Rockton, Ill. 

In voting for their favorite 
places, businessmen added some 
comments on the ballots. One man 
wrote that Mammy’s Shanty in 
Atlanta, Ga., a newcomer to the 
list, was “good, despite the name.” 
Another evidently had his mind on 
“Bookbinders” when he voted for 
“Bookmakers” in Philadelphia. 

One sure bet, though, is that 
readers will find excellent food at 
the following restaurants, listed 
according to the number of votes 
they received. Duplicate numbers in 
front of the names indicate that 
those places had the same number 
of votes. A star behind the name 
means that the restaurant also 
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ranked among the top 50 in 1951. 

Something new has been added to 
the poll this year as nominations 
for the best restaurants in Canada 
were also requested. The 7 favorites 
there follow the list of United 
States restaurants. 


50 U. S. Favorire RESTAURANTS 


. Antoine’s Restaurant, New Or- 

leans, La.* 

Bookbinders Restaurant, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.* 

. Charlie’s Cafe Exceptionale, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.* 

2. Locke-Ober Cafe, Boston, Mass.* 

2. Schuler’s of Marshall, Marshall, 
Michigan.* 

3. Arnaud’s 
leans, La.* 

4. Imperial House, Chicago, IIlL.* 

5. Luchow’s Restaurant, New York, 
New York.* 

. Town and 
Texas.* 

3. Pump Room, Ambassador Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. 

. Gourmet Restaurant, Terrace 
Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

. Lawry’s the Prime Rib Restau- 
rant, Beverly Hills, Calif.* 

Chop Detroit, 


Restaurant, New Or- 


Country, Dallas, 


. London House, 
Michigan. 
. Trader Vic's, Oakland 


Francisco, Calif. 


and San 


. Don the Beachcomber, Chicago, 
Illinois.* 
. Leone’s Restaurant, 
New York. 
9. Galatoire’s, New Orleans, La.* 


Washing- 


New York, 


. Harvey's Restaurant, 
ton, D. C. 

. Perino’s Restaurant, Los Angeles, 
California. 

. Stock Yard Inn, Chicago, Il. 

. The Black Angus 
New York, N. Y. 

. Cape Cod Room, 
Chicago, I1.* 

. Danny's Hide-a-Way, New York, 
New York. 

. Hogate’s Sea Food 
Washington, D. C.* 


Restaurant, 


Drake Hotel, 


Restaurant, 


10. 


10. 
10. 


10. 


10. 
10. 
10. 
10. 


. Cavanagh’s 


. Blue Fox Cafe, 


. Colony 


. Empire 


. Voisin Restaurant, 


Jacques French Restaurant, Chi- 
cago, IIl.* 

Krebs, Skaneateles, N. Y.* 
Kungsholm Scandinavian Restau- 
rant, Chicago, IIl.* 

Mader’s German Restaurant, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.* 

Mammy'’'s Shanty, Atlanta, Ga 
Miller Brothers, Baltimore, Md.* 
Toots Shor, New York, N. Y 
Stouffer’s Restaurants, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Detroit, New York, and 
Philadelphia.* 


. 21 Club, New York, N. Y 
. Arthur’s 


Restaurant, Dallas, 
Texas. 
San Francisco, 


California. 


. Canlis’ Restaurant, Seattle, Wash. 


Restaurant, New 


York, N. Y. 


. Chambord Restaurant, New York, 


New York. 


. College Inn, Houston, Texas. 


Restaurant, New York, 
New York. 
Room, 


Chicago, Il. 


Palmer House, 


. Keen’s English Chop House, New 


York, N. Y.* 


. Le Pavillon, New York, N. Y 
. Karl 


Ratzsch & Company, Mil- 


waukee, Wis.* 


. Red Coach Grill, throughout New 


England. 

Redwood Room, The Clift Hotel, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
New York, 
New York. 


. Green Gables, Phoenix, Ariz.* 
2. San Jacinto Inn, 


near Houston 
Texas.* 


2. Wagon Wheel, Rockton, Il.* 


“ANADA’S 7 FAVORITE RESTAURANTS 
. Ruby Foo’s, Montreal. 
. Drury’s, Montreal. 


3. Cafe Henry Burger, Hull. 
3. Cafe Martin, Montreal. 
3. Winston's, Toronto. 


. Green Valley, suburban Ottawa 
. Town & Country, Toronto. 
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you're bound to be more confident of your 
ability to get things done quickly, com- 
municate with anyone simply by picking 
the mike 

At home, many busy men find that their 
table TIME-MASTERS help dispose 
overflow work far more quickly than 
other way. And they're sure of catch 
the ideas that so frequently pop into 
ir minds in the evening or on weekends 
fact, many executives own a second 


ME-MASTER exclusively for home 


that all of us are concerned with, in one of them? The important thing about ideas 
way or another, is success. But what is is not to let them get away. With TIME- 
' almost indefinable MASTER you can trap your 





success? 






























jusiness trips become more pleasant 
1 more productive, too, when you take 
i TIME-MASTER travelling. You can 
‘~p in touch with the office, make on-the 
»t reports and observations—and then 
mail the Dictabelts to your office for 
nscription the next day. Salesmen who 
vel with TIME-MASTER consider it 
ispensable. In fact, travelers have taken 
ME-MASTER into virtually every 
intry of the world 

TIME-MASTERS are at home any 


where, always ready to record and speed 






MASTER advantage. Via 






0 you and to 




























your or tion when you get it out of air mail, your voice can be almost any- And the Dictaphone Travel Service 
’ y thy ; ; ; . ipoun as e » Wt ie 4 
row - communication ” the wees eee re within A hours. Via Dictabelt u ofiers a unique additional convenience to 
wr . - . - . . 
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Who's Going To Lose What Job? 


(Continued from page 25) 


or both, this fear has been found 
almost baseless. There have been 
instances of refusal to accept 
transfer, or inability to readjust 
work habits, but among 300 com- 
panies they number less than a 
dozen cases! 

Why do employees fear office 
automation, then? The fear, evi- 
dently, is not in what has already 
happened, or even about to happen, 
but in something more basic. There 
is a fear that the present high- 
production economy, with virtual 
full employment, is but temporary. 
Too many are still remembering 
the disastrous depression of the 
1930's and the postwar recessions. 
Speeches and meetings continue to 
harp on the tune that our present 
economy is one of inflation, “we 
cannot continue at the present rate 
of production and employment,” 
“what will happen when the market 
falls off?’"’ Somehow this fear of the 
whole underlying economy is trans- 
lated into a fear that any form of 
automation will result in job lay- 
offs at the first hint of economic 
trouble. 

Church publications-—-such as one 
which had national distribution 
earlier this year, carrying a pre- 
diction of 15 million unemployed 
by mid-summer 1956 because of the 
impact of automation—contribute 
to the underlying unrest and doubt. 
Headlines-—-such as “Automation's 
Job Impact: What Will Be Left for 
You?” which was in the widely 
read Chicago Sun-Times; or “40,000 
Jobs Wiped Out by Robots, Union 
Told,” in the Chicago Daily News 
provide emotional stimulus to such 
fears, Unfortunately, job insecurity 
stories are news and frequently get 
front-page play, while the fact that 
office automation—-like general 
mechanization—-means more jobs 
for more people at a high scale of 
living is relegated to the isolation 
of the financial page and presented 
as being opinion or management 
propaganda. 

Actually, there is one element in 
the office automation picture in 
which there is trouble. Fearful of 
what reorganization of office func- 
tions may do to their hard-won 
positions, supervisory officials, in 
some instances, have been active in 
opposing further mechanization. 
While we find no supervisor being 
demoted or losing rank, office 
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systems reorganization has resulted 
in displacements which have caused 
personality difficulties. A number 
of executives have reported that 
“,.. our difficulty is not to convince 
our employees that under the new 
system they will have a better job 
at better pay, but to convince our 
supervisors that they should be 
prepared to learn the new tech- 
niques so they can properly operate 
and supervise the new systems and 
operations. 

“Some of the more fearful of 
these have been guilty of starting 
or continuing rumors of job in- 
security among regular employees. 
Meeting these situations—infre- 
quent as they have been—has not 
been easy.” Fear is an emotional 
process, an unreasoning act, and 
for that reason even the best- 
planned program of indoctrination 
and education runs into blind 
alleys. Converting the lower eche- 
lons of management remains our 
most difficult problem. 

What, then, does this report on 
employee security indicate? Just 
this: 

1. Actual experience covering 
half a decade clearly proves that 
office automation does not offer a 
threat to the jobs of white-collar 
workers. 

2. There is no 
automation equipment—nor any on 
the drawing boards—which will 
make for a completely automatized 
office! While present and foresee- 
able equipment does speed up office 
operations and have tremendous 
capacity, speed, and versatility, it 
only makes it possible to use more 
people more efficiently. All sales 
promotion to the contrary, it is not 
employee savings which make such 
equipment attractive, but increased 
production of data information at 
lower unit cost in a shorter time 
and in detail now not practical. 


existing office 


3. Upgrading of office personnel 
with a consequent rise in scale of 
living is already clearly evident. 


4. Displacement——the _ transfer- 
ence of employees within the same 
organization—is bound to take 
place, but in no reported case to 
date has this resulted in employee 
loss of seniority or pay, where the 
employee cooperated in making the 
transfer. This situation cannot be 
minimized, however, and can re- 


sult in real employee insecurity if 
planning, indoctrination, education, 
and retraining are not carefully 
worked out well in advance of the 
transition itself. 


5. Management must develop a 
workable program for relieving the 
fears of its supervisory employees 
that they will suffer through loss 
of status, seniority, or rank. Effec- 
tive office automation must be 
grounded upon a well-oriented, 
trained, and competent supervisory 
force. In every successful instal- 
lation to date, this force has been 
developed from the supervisory em- 
ployees already in the company 
employ. 

6. IDP and EDP installations 
have not required the employment 
of large numbers of “outside ex- 
perts.” The retraining of current 
personnel has been found relatively 
easy and thoroughly practical. The 
investment has paid big dividends 
in increased employee security and 
participation. 

7. Employee fears are frequently 
generated by external forces with 
propagandistic aims that can be 
readily handled by management if 
active steps are taken at the out- 
set, rather than waiting for the 
rumor mill to do its damage and 
then try to repair it. 


8. Management and employees 
alike are coming to the realization 
that office automation is no cure- 
all, either to systems deficiencies 
or employee costs. It is clearly 
evident that the “human factor” in 
business not only remains, but 
automatized industry as well as 
offices will depend even more upon 
human skills and abilities in the 
future than in the past. 

9. There will be greater oppor- 
tunities for white-collar workers 
under the new systems, and with 
the new high-speed equipment, than 
at any time in this century. Re- 
lieved of drudgery and purely 
routine work, the officeworker will 
do an ever greater proportion of 
the “brainwork” and thus become 
an integrated part of management 
itself. 

The best evaluation of the whole 
employee security problem in re- 
lation to office automation is made 
by the experienced men who have 
already gone through their baptism 
of fire in the field. 
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contract with the Exchange and 
taking on brokerage houses eager 
to investigate new customers (to 
make sure they did not welsh on 
their margin accounts), Later he 
added banks. He largely confined 
his clients to the financial district, 
though geographically his investi- 
gations often took him far afield. 

Bishop died in 1936, The current 
owner is Leland Rex Robinson, a 
professor of economics at New 
York University. In 1950, he ele- 
vated William Chiariello, a lawyer 
and staff investigator since 1946, 
to president. Affable, quick-talking 
Chiariello runs the show. He has 
seen Bishop's case-load more than 
triple in 5 years. By the end of 
1955, he is planning to have new 
offices open in Houston and 
Chicago. 

Mr. Chiariello’s credo is simple: 
“No one can completely cover up 
his tracks, The idea of losing your- 
self is foolhardy. Competent in- 
vestigation will reveal who you are, 
where you came from, what you're 
doing.” 

The investigation can easily pro- 
ceed without the subject's coopera- 
tion. “From the age of 20,” says 
Mr. Chiariello, “any adult will be 
investigated at least ten times, 
whether or not he knows it-—-when- 
ever he buys insurance, opens a 
banking account, gets a loan, or 
buys something on credit. Each of 
these reports will provide a mine 
of leads.”” On a confidential basis, 
Bishop's is often made privy to all 
this data; the Service then goes 
out to interview the previous em- 
ployers, old neighbors, long-for- 
gotten janitors and tradesmen. 

There are a lot of little tricks 
when Bishop's starts with nothing 
but the name of the subject. An 
investigator walks into an office, 
is met by a stony silence. But he 
notices a bank blotter (maybe the 
subject deposits there), a wall 
calendar (maybe he does business 
with the ABC Company), a letter- 
head or an invoice lying face up on 
the desk (ditto). All this provides 
starting points for an inquiry. So 
do litigation records, police records, 
newspaper files. 

The average promoter with a 
dubious record seems unaware of 
how much information can he 
quickly assembled about him, In 
one instance, a businessman tried 
to arrange a bank loan for a new 
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Information, Please! 


fire extinguisher he was marketing. 
He knew the bank would draw a 
credit report on him, but was un- 
aware that Bishop’s would turn up 
an even more revealing fact——that 
this purveyor of fire extinguishers 
was a disbarred lawyer who had 
once gone to jail for arson! No 
loan, naturally. 

With shady promoters, the aura 
of respectability is sometimes so 
thick that weeks must be spent be- 
fore the damaging facts are fully 
laid bare. One wealthy client was 
about to purchase a stack of rare 
Early American documents when 
he suddenly decided to have 
Bishop’s check the bona fides of the 
seller. 

At first sight, this gentleman 
seemed thoroughly reliable: He 
headed an organization that spe- 
cialized in historical researches; 
many of the documents he had col- 
lected were on display in public 
buildings; he was accepted in the 
best social circles; and he had an 
excellent Park Avenue address. 

Diligent investigation pieced to- 
gether a different picture. He was 
no scholar, but a cook by trade, He 
had once gone to jail for man- 
slaughter. When he emerged, short- 
ly before the First World War, he 
had converted himself into an 
aeronautical expert—largely by 
politicking in newly formed avia- 
tion organizations. During that 
period, however, there were good 
grounds to believe he was a 
German agent. After the war, he 
worked for the Japanese. He had 
been thrown out of his aviation 
group on charges of embezzlement. 

Later, he became intensely pa- 
triotic, joining the appropriate or- 
ganizations, He developed an in- 
terest in early Americana—and a 
lucrative trade in documents he 
had picked up cheaply at auctions. 
It was true that some of his col- 
lections had been publicly dis- 
played, but most experts scoffed 
at their value. It was true that he 
headed a research organization; it 
was a paper organization which he 
had himself founded. And it was 
true that he lived on Park Avenue 

he could afford it. 

But no sale this time. 

It is Mr. Chiariello’s boast that 
he saves his clients millions of dol- 
lars each year by turning up ques- 
tionable characters in the nick of 
time. Not long ago, he got a phone 


call from the sales manager of a 
large farm equipment company. 
He had been approached by one 
Andrew Smallhouse (which is not 
his name), a very impressive gent 
with some 30 million dollars in 
orders from a South American 
government. These were condi- 
tional orders, of course, and Small- 
house needed financing to firm 
them up: Expenses to return to 
South America, money to grease 
palms, etc. “He’s shown me lots of 
documentary evidence that he has 
the orders,” the sales manager 
said. “Is he reliable?” 

Mr. Chiariello sat back and 
laughed. Bishop’s had been as- 
siduously following the Smallhouse 
biography for the past 30 years. 
Mr, Chiariello called for the file, 
and rattled off a few of the high- 
lights. Smallhouse had begun his 
swindling career at the age of 25, 
when he relieved a widow of her 
life savings. An impressive man 
with the ladies, he had been mar- 
ried three or four times—always 
for money—but once without the 
precaution of arranging a prior 
divorce. He had been in and out of 
a dozen fake charity rackets and 
phony stock deals. And just 6 
months before, he had stepped out 
of Sing Sing after serving time for 
his latest swindle. And now the 
South American gambit. “Do you 
still want to do business with 
him?” asked Mr. Chiariello. 

Mr. Chiariello’s office life might 
be called a long exercise in irony 
defined as the dismaying gap be- 
tween the appearance and reality. 
Recently he was called upon to ex- 
plore the bona fides of a founda- 
tion devoted to the admirable task 
of combating drug addiction and 
alcoholism. The foundation had a 
resplendent letterhead, impressive 
sponsors. It was busily raising 
funds by private subscription. 

When Bishop’s investigators 
started poking around, however, 
they discovered that the foundation 
occupied a bleak one-room office, 
without even its name on the door. 
Its staff consisted of two secre- 
taries, plus the officers. It had been 
evicted from its previous quarters, 
for nonpayment of rent. 

The president was a man with a 
versatile career. He had begun in 
the produce business, switched to 
high-school teaching, then got into 
insurance, securities, and oil. Fif- 
teen years before, he had dis- 
covered foundations and social up- 
lift. He successively established a 
number of groups to promote 
American arts and sciences, lower 
housing costs, and clear slums. 
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Money had been raised for all 
these purposes, but Bishop’s could 
find no evidence that any slums 
had been cleared or housing costs 
lowered, Its regretful conclusion 
was that the new foundation was 
likely to leave the problems of drug 
addiction and alcoholism in the 
same parlous state in which it had 
found them, 

Mr. Chiariello is no_ killjoy, 
however. He likes to issue a report 
validating the claims of the sub- 
ject under inquiry. Annually, 
Bishop’s undertakes some 7,000 
personnel investigations —often 
high-rung executives who are be- 
ing considered for employment. 
Many of them engage in a little ex- 
aggeration in their resumes, but 
better than 90 per cent are found 
to be eminently solid citizens with 
good work records. 

Much as he welcomes clients, 
Mr. Chiariello spends a good deal 
of his time turning people away. A 
prospective client must show a 
legitimate reason for wanting the 
desired information, Idle curiosity 
is not enough. 

He recently received a promi- 
nent businessman who sought a 
searching report on a fellow mem- 
ber of a board of directors. “I 
suspect some hanky-panky in his 
background,” the visitor explained. 
“T want to know for sure.” 

“Why do you want to know?” 

“With this stuff hanging over his 
head, I can shut him up on the 
board if he gets in my way,” was 
the bland reply. 

“That's blackmail,” said Mr. 
Chiariello, ‘We can't do business.” 





Some Thoughts 
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ments, the stockholders might not 
be pleased.” 

Mr. Sherwin admitted that he 
would rather face the stockholders 
than the public, because, he said, 
he believes that the stockholders 
could be convinced that, with the 
information which was available 
when decisions had to be made, 
management had acted in their best 
interests. 

Public relations—the company’s 
relations with the community—are 
of the utmost importance, he de- 
clared, For this reason, employees 
are encouraged-——if they do not 
neglect their work—-to take an ac- 
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tive part in civic and community 
projects. Mr. Sherwin himself, who 
is past president of the Pacific 
Coast Electrical Association and 
will soon retire from the presidency 
of the Pacific Gas Association, has 
been a Community Chest director, 
active with the Red Cross and Civil 
Defense, is past president of the 
Kiwanis, and a member of many 
community organizations and as- 
sociations in his own field. 

While the line of demarcation 
between the management and labor 
groups is not sharply drawn in re- 
gard to social distinctions, rights 
and privileges, responsibilities and 
rewards take different forms. Mr. 
Sherwin explained this as he out- 
lined his own practical philosophy 
for this necessary differentiation. 

Although a large number of the 
workers are unionized, all em- 
ployees below the rank of super- 
visor receive overtime pay for 
overtime work. 

“If they find it necessary to take 
time off (other than sick leave, or 
certain listed reasons, including 
personal ones), they do so on their 
own time,” Mr, Sherwin explained. 
“On the other hand, our adminis- 
trative heads often find that their 
jobs require them to work over- 
time—-they receive no extra pay 
for this. Their compensation takes 
the form of some privilege, such as 
time off or increased vacation 
leave,” 

This example was cited: When 
an emergency arises in the field, 
perhaps a major breakdown in 
equipment, the foreman’s presence 
with his crew is a necessity. Al- 
though the foreman is on the man- 
agement level, he is paid overtime 
just as the men in his crew are. 
However, the superintendent or 
supervisor may also stay on the 
job until operations have been re- 
sumed; compensation for this extra 
duty will be in the form of some 
other recognition. 

Company employees are largely 
recruited from among the ex-serv- 
icemen who live in San Diego, or 
who remain here after discharge 
from the service. They generally 
stay put, and work and study to 
advance to more desirable jobs. 

“Right after World War II, the 
rate of advance for those who were 
capable was more rapid than at 
any other period—-expansion was 
at its height,” Mr. Sherwin com- 
mented. “But it is my belief that 
our employees are far above the 
average in intelligence, ambition, 
and enthusiasm; and there is still 
room for steady advancement.” 


The company’s over-all labor- 
management policy includes regu- 
lar quarterly meetings which are 
attended by supervisors so that fu- 
ture company plans and policy 
changes may be made known to 
them. They, in turn, pass on the 
information to their respective de- 
partments, Mr. Sherwin said. 

“If we are planning to build a 
new plant, or if we have some other 
project coming up, we do not keep 
our employees in the dark about it. 
At the quarterly meetings, any 
questions about company matters 

-earnings, expenditures, policy, 
and future plans—may be asked 
and answered. We do not want our 
employees to feel they are unin- 
formed about matters which may 
affect their own futures,”’ Mr. Sher- 
win stated. 

However, he is convinced that, 
from long and apparently success- 
ful experience in business, policy- 
making should be left in the hands 
of management, in fairness to all 
concerned. He further added that 
top management should also make 
certain that all divisions and de- 
partments understand and act on 
company policies in a _ uniform 
manner. 

As a stimulant to employee 
interest in company operation, in 
recent years, opportunities to pur- 
chase common stock in the organi- 
zation have been made available to 
personnel, when there have been 
new issues of such stock. 

Mr. Sherwin also told about an- 
other company project which had 
boosted morale: 

“An employee-opinion survey 
was conducted by an outside or- 
ganization with high standing in 
its field. We were sure that ours 
was a fine company, but we also 
knew there is always room for im- 
provement. So we went right to 
the employees to get their thoughts 
and suggestions for making the im- 
provements which might be needed. 
Based on information provided by 
the survey, a number of changes 
have been made, and others are 
under consideration. This is con- 
tributing to a higher employee 
morale.” 

It is evident that Mr. Sherwin’s 
good nature colors the attitude of 
workers all the way down the line. 
Even the casual observer can see 
he is on good terms with his com- 
pany associates, and is well liked 
by those with whom he comes in 
daily contact. 

People in the community like 
the way in which he may be con- 
tacted directly. He commented on 
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the fact that every individual is 
important to his community. 

“Our manager in El Cajon, or in 
some other neighborhood com- 
munity, is an important man—to 
the community, and to us. In that 
locality, he is ‘the company.’ ”’ 

Emery Downing Sherwin’s prac- 
tical philosophy for running a busi- 


ness successfully: He would rather 
receive a complaint from a stock- 
holder about the advisability of in- 
stalling additional equipment than 
one from a customer who had 
flipped a switch without receiving 
electricity for lights or power for 
his electrical appliances — good 
operation comes first. 
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ness, we tend to do the opposite. 
We promote on the basis of sen- 
iority, loyalty, and personal obser- 
vation, expecting that the necessary 
skill and ability will somehow come 
about magically. 

Managerial ability does not come 
automatically. Many people who 
are promoted suddenly wish it 
could come to them overnight. It 
comes slowly and gradually, from 
training, experience, and growth. 
If we want our people to be ready 
whenever the opportunities arise, 
we must do the three things neces- 
sary: (1) Provide training, (2) give 
broadening experience, and (3) 
establish the climate for growth. 

Granted that helping executives 
and potential executives grow and 
develop would be worth while, how 
do we begin? This is no attempt 
to sell you on the idea of establish- 
ing formal training programs, but 
if you are ready to consider one you 
will be encouraged to do so. It is 
more of a gesture to examine some 
of the facilities that already exist, 
which are all around us if we but 
recognize them and use them 
properly. These aids, like an out- 
stretched helping hand, will be 
useful only when we reach out to 
grasp them. 

All training may be accomplished 
by five procedures: 

1. Training classes organized and 
led by training specialists within 
the company. 

2. Training classes conducted by 
an expert brought in from the 
outside. 

3. Attendance at seminars, lec- 
tures, and conventions sponsored by 
various management associations 
and firms. 

4. Training classes run by uni- 
versities as part of their adult night 
school or extension services. 

5. Training activities planned 
and handled largely by the trainees 
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themselves under the guidance of 
an experienced training counselor. 

The first category, that of com- 
pany training programs, is fairly 
well understood, and I need not 
dwell upon it here too long. This 
is generally limited to rank-and- 
file workers, Many companies have 
skill training, such as keypunch 
and typing classes, right on the 
premises. 

As an example of this type of in- 
service training, let me just cite 
this one case: In spite of all the 
complaints and pleas of business- 
men, penmanship is not being 
taught after the elementary school 
years. One common explanation for 
discontinuing handwriting instruc- 
tion after grade school is that typ- 
ing comes into use in the high- 
school years. 

However, the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Company and other em- 
ployers are teaching a uniform 
handwriting method to their young 
employees as soon as they get on 
the job. The telephone company 
found that long-distance charges 
were often not collectible because 
the subscriber’s phone number was 
not legibly recorded when the call 
was handled. 

This simple illustration points 
up one method industry has had to 
resort to when regular educational 
systems fall short of industry’s 
requirements. Companies expect to 
train their employees in skills and 
knowledge peculiar to the industry. 
There are more training directors 
in industry than business teachers 
in schools. 

We see in-service training all the 
time on the rank-and-file level. 
Workers and supervisors need on- 
the-job training, but so do execu- 
tives—even more. Not everything 
that a manager needs to know can 
be learned from textbooks. Most of 
it he must acquire on the job 


Remember the graduate who 
went out with his sheepskin and 
invaded the job market. “Look, 
World,” he said, “I have my A. B.” 
And the World replied, “Sit down, 
Son, and I'll teach you the rest of 
the alphabet.” 

But while we're able to train 
our rank-and-file workers on the 
job, somehow we don’t get the same 
support when we offer assistance 
and guidance to higher manage- 
ment. The reason is simple: It is 
difficult to teach an executive some- 
thing he thinks he already knows. 

As far as the second category 
goes, many companies have outside 
experts come in to conduct classes 
on particular subjects. Typical is 
the use of the letterwriting service 
used in many Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield Plans. Here an expert comes 
in periodically to indoctrinate letter 
writers in the proper technique and 
philosophy of good correspondence. 
Throughout the year, the consult- 
ant edits their letters and provides 
them with guides. This service is 
valuable because it makes good 
correspondents out of ordinary 
clerks. 

Here, again, the same training 
bugaboo rears its ugly head. In 
firms using this letter service, how 
many executives take advantage of 
the help? I suspect that many ex- 
ecutives claim they cannot use 
guides or suggestions on the theory 
that their letters must be original 
and not patterned. The truth in 
most cases is that the boss is un- 
willing to admit he can use help, 
lest this admission be misinter- 
preted as an inability or short- 
coming of his executive skill. The 
reasoning is preposterous. 

Along these same lines we might 
mention the many magazines and 
the flood of outside material, much 
of it very good, that can be pur- 
chased for supervisors. 

The trouble with supplementary 
material is that too few companies 
follow through and use or adapt 
these aids to augment their own 
ideas. They sit back once they have 
signed their names to the purchase 
order and expect the outside agency 
to accomplish something which 
they themselves are either unwil- 
ling or unable to do. 

The third category refers to semi- 
nars, conventions, and meetings. 
Many very excellent associations 
and organizations provide growth 
opportunities through these media. 

The American Management As- 
sociation, National Office Manage- 
ment Association, the Systems and 
Procedures Association, The Socie- 
ty for Advancement of Manage- 
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AND SHORTEN OFFICE WORK 


This book can save you 
thousands of hours! 


Savings begin immediately when you get this book. From its 292 pages 
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deacribed and plainly priced. 


Cut office costs.— Office costs skyrocket 
ing? Overhead cutting into your profits? 
On page 284 you'll find help. Handily 
indexed for quick reference are a dozen 
practical ideas you can put to action 
right away in cutting office costs 

What's new in color-styied offices 7 Drab, 
colorless offices affect employee morale 
In the Shaw- Walker Office Guide you'll 
see the very newest in modern color 
styled furniture. Beautifully pictured 
in all four new colors. 
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New fireproof desks and files.-Gireat ad 
vances have been made in fire protect 
ing business records. Maybe you're 
living dangerously without this infor 
mation. Find out what it is, how versa 
tile it is—how it protects right, at point 
of use. 46 models for you to examine 
Space a problem? — Dozens of ways to 
economize on your present spac © or 
plan efficiently for new space. Office 
space is expensive. Find out how you 
can make it pay you 

ideas to Simplify Filing Records.~.There's a 


full chapter of ideas on how you can 
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eliminate wasted time, Here you see 
eight simplified finding systems that 
pay for themselves. Hundreds of other 
system ideas throughout the book 
Modernizing? Moving? Expanding? — Your 
first move should be to get Shaw 
Walker's Office Guide. There never was 
such a complete, colorful, idea-packed 
encyclopedia of information to help 
you plan, save time, save money 
Invaluable for executives—Planning sug 
gestions, time-saving facilities, space 
requirementa, covered in detail, Hun 
dreds of ideas developed by Shau 
Walker's ‘*Time-Engineering”’ 


Just off the press 
FREE to qualified people 


This 292-page Office Guide is costly to 
prepare. Naturally we can't give it to 
just anyone. But if you area purchas 
ing or office executive, you qualify for a 
copy and we want you to have it 
FREE. Pleas request on business let 
terhead or phone your Shaw-Watlker 


representative 


Largest Exctusive Makers of Office furmture and Filing Lquipment in the World 
Executive Offices at Muskegon 44 Mich Branches and Exctusive Desiers in 416 cities 
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ment, and The Dartnell Corporation 
are examples of the groups—profit 
and nonprofit—-which put on worth- 
while clinics and seminars. Your 
universities and colleges also set 
up short courses and special meet- 
ings of value to the executive and 
the would-be executives, Essential- 
ly, these associations, companies, 
and universities offer the following 
programs: 

1, To create a better understand- 
ing of the principles and philos- 
ophies of management. 

2. To provide management with 
an opportunity to hear outstanding 
men in the fleld of business, in- 
dustry, and education. 

3. To stimulate progressive 
management thinking and practice 
on new, current, and workable 
ideas, 

4. To provide management with 
an opportunity to exchange ideas, 
experiences, and opinions. 

5. To conduct and encourage 
research and experimentation in 
order to find better and more 
effective ways of carrying out the 
objectives of business and industry. 

6. To stimulate the recognition 
and use of education and training 
as a prime method of improving 
company operations, products, and 
labor relations. 

7. To further cooperation be- 
tween educators and business and 
industry. 

The fourth category, pertaining 
to adult education at schools and 
colleges, is a double-barreled shot- 
gun. And both barrels can have 
plenty of impact on our growth. 

A good illustration of classes 
conducted by outside universities is 
my own company’s Executive 
Development program. It is con- 
ducted at the University of Michi- 
gan, Classes are held during two 
consecutive summers for 3 weeks 
each, 

Attendance at each of the 4 
schools held so far has averaged 
about 35 to 40, Subjects taught at 
formal classes are Accounting and 
Controllership, Health Economics, 
Human Relations, Principles of 
Organization, Advertising and 
Sales Management, Market Re- 
search, Actuarial Principles, and 
Rate Making. The faculty comes 
from the University of Michigan 
School of Business Administration 
and School of Public Health, and 
from other universities. More in- 
formal discussions are led by some 
of the leaders of Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield, including executives 
from the Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield Commissions. 
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While this development program 
can accommodate only a few at a 
time, and these usually topside, the 
idea is widespread and the oppor- 
tunity is there for all. Other uni- 
versities have their own executive 
programs, more general in nature 
and not directed specifically at our 
problems and needs. One of the 
best of these is the 13-week Har- 
vard Advanced Management Course 
which the chairman of our own 
Office Management Committee 
completed not very long ago. 

Beyond these high-powered 
formal courses, which relatively 
few may be in a position to attend, 
the opportunity for individua! 
growth exists for all. There is no 
reason why the ambitious person 
who wants to continue his edu- 
cation cannot find something in 
available adult education programs 
to suit his purposes. 

Most working people take up 
education for two reasons: (1) To 
fit themselves for better jobs, and 
(2) to make their lives more inter- 
esting and enjoyable. 

This Week magazine, on Sep- 
tember 11, carried an article en- 
titled, “35,000,000 Grownups Are 
Back in School.’’ This means one 
out of every three adults! This is 
more than the total of all children 
in the Nation’s overcrowded kinder- 
gartens, elementary schools, and 
high schools together! 

Learning is rapidly becoming a 
national craze. Plato and Aristotle 
taught mature men and women, but 
nothing has ever matched the cur- 
rent boom, In Boston, the Nation’s 
twelfth educational television 
station has begun operations. 

Just as it is normal to expect 
children to attend school, so it is 
becoming accepted for adults to 
keep on studying. This is being 
referred to as the fourth level of 
education, 

Adult education is not a hobby 
or pastime, a fifth wheel on the 
cart of learning. Education should 
be considered not as the occupation 
of childhood but of a whole life. 
The full substance of education can 
be acquired only in adult life, when 
mature men and women, stable in 
character and serious in purpose, 
bring varied experiences to the 
process of learning. 

The importance of adult edu- 
cation is that never has there been 
a greater need for knowing more 
about ourselves and the world in 
which we live. New skills, ideas, 
facts, and attitudes are needed to 
cope with the rapid and continuous 
changes now going on, A formal 


education received years ago is no 
guarantee that we can meet suc- 
cessfully the demands of modern 
living. What would you think of a 
doctor who had received his M.D. 
in 1929, and had learned nothing 
new since then? 

Evening school is defined as 
“Night life that pays.” Aduit 
education at night, day, or in what~- 
ever form, offers everybody the 
chance for self-betterment—to keep 
in step with our jobs and our place 
in the world. 

This brings us to our fifth 
category. Having established that 
there are many facilities available 
to us, and having shown that there 
already exists in the minds of one- 
third of our adults the desire to 
learn, the question arises, “How 
can we use all this to advantage 
with ourselves and our own 
people?” 

The best programs and the best 
classes and teachers will not ac- 
complish anything for us if our 
people don’t want to go. There is a 
saying, “You can drive a freshman 
to class, but you can’t make him 
think!” 

It is in this last category we 
expect to find the answers to our 
own growth problem. This pertains 
to training activities planned and 
conducted largely by the trainees 
themselves with the guidance of an 
experienced training counselor. 

I am indebted to Dr. Donald C. 
Jones of Bowling Green, Ohio, for 
this list of four tests. These are for 
measuring the usefulness of the 
several training practices available: 

1. Training objectives must be 
founded upon the expressed needs 
of the trainee. 

2. Training programs and pro- 
cedures must be built upon the ex- 
periences of the trainee. 

3. Objectives, training pro- 
cedures, evaluation methods must 
have flexibility and open-endedness. 
Learning situations are dynamic. 

4. Learning is achieved through 
activity—through the process of 
seeking truth and insight—and not 
by the collection of the wise con- 
clusions of others. 

If the above four tests are valid, 
then we can certainly spot the 
weaknesses in any of the first four 
categories. While there is much 
good in any or all of them, there 
are also some faults. 

How many are founded upon the 
expressed needs of the persons to 
be trained? How many are built 
upon the trainees’ experiences in- 
stead of some preconceived course 
or book? How many are flexible and 
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dynamic? How many permit learn- 
ing through doing, or from personal 
observation? 

In a program planned and con- 
ducted largely by the trainees 
themselves, all these criteria can 
be met. Admitting that the blind 
can’t lead the blind, we need some- 
one skilled in training techniques 
conference leadership, program 
development, role playing, and so 
forth—to guide and counsel. 

His authority is defined by his 
freedom to move in and out of 
management's offices at all levels. 
His status is characterized by the 
acceptance of his right to advise 
and counsel, and it arises out of 
the desirability of having a person 
available whose judgment is re- 
spected and whose right to ask 
questions is unrestricted. 

Under this kind of arrangement 
the trainees, in planning their pro- 
gram, will think in terms of their 
own problems, They will build an 
agenda around their needs, and not 
get something imposed upon them 
by an outsider. 

The topics will relate to their 
own past experiences and their own 
future demands. In any group, the 
session leaders will rotate among 
the members as the problems and 
solutions move closer to certain 
individuals. 

As problems are answered, the 
practical application of the so- 
lutions will determine at once the 
value of the training. So long as 
these training meetings result in 
helping managers meet their prob- 
lems, interest and enthusiasm will 
continue high. 

Obviously, in this type of pro- 
gram, the learning is done through 
activity. The people are encouraged 
to take action; in contrast to the 
usual approach of sitting passively 
while someone else expounds. 

Clearly, then, this type of pro- 
gram meets all four tests. It does 
not preclude the use of outside 
lecturers, experts, or other help, 
nor the use-of printed material. In 
fact, under this type of integrated 
program, this extraneous training 
material and help takes on in- 
creased meaning. 

Keep in mind, however, that its 
success depends upon the counselor 
and the manner in which he is 
permitted to operate. Anyone en- 
trusted with the responsibility of 
anything so important as executive 
development must be the kind of 
person, and must be so placed in 
the organization, that he can not 
only influence the methods used, 
but also the philosophy behind 
these methods. 
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Joe’s the boy with the thick beard and | 
tender skin . . . gets a barber shave every 
morning in the idle interval while everybody sf 
else in the office sits around waiting for the % . ~ 
morning mail to be opened! . . . It would be a 
good break for the firm, though a bad one 
for Joe, if the office had a MailOpener . . . 
Because everybody could start working on 
time instead of waiting for the mail! And no 
office martyr would have to come in early to 
open it! 

There are hand and electric models for every 
office, large or small. The models, shown 
below, safely, easily trim a hairline edge off 
any kind or size or thickness of envelope 
open a whole morning's mail in a jiffy. 

Ask any PB office for a demonstration 
or write for free illustrated booklet. 





Free: Handy desk or wall chart of postal 


rates with parcel post map and zone finder 





at ePiTNEY-BOWES - 
MAILOPENER 


Prrney-Bowes, INC., 
2155 Walnut St., Stamford, Conn, 
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Hand 
. . originators of the postage meter Model LH 
. . offices in 94 cities in U. S. and Canada 
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UNDERWOOD SUNDSTRAND ADDING MACHINE IS 


The Complete Adding Unit 


All Underwood Sundstrand Adding Ma- 

chine Models handle forms as well as 

yaper tape. Enables you to write the rec- 

par | 

ord and do the addition at the same time 

@ Prepares duplicate monthly accounts receivable statements for 
ledgerless bookkeeping; balances pen and ink accounts re- 
ceivable records simultaneously 

@ Prepares duplicate bank deposit slips faster with more accuracy, 

@ Prepares employee payroll earnings statements, in duplicate, 
and computes net pay simultaneously, 

@ Does all the regular adding, subtracting, multiplying and 
dividing you should expect from a complete adding machine. 

Call your Underwood Office for a demonstration of the 
complete adding unit for your own requirements, 


’ 


UNDERWOOD coo CORPORATION 


ONE PARK AVENUE NEW yorum 16. 4%. Y 
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Trends in Decentralization 


(Continued from page 15) 


autonomy when things were lush, 
but he doesn’t work there any more. 

So far, I've probably sounded 
rather cynical about the whole 
modern concept of autonomy of de- 
centralized organization. I presume 
I sound that way because I am. 

The present-day thinking on the 
subject, in my opinion, rather 
closely parallels the thinking that 
was so prevalent years ago regard- 
ing wage incentives, In other words, 
put the man in business for himself 
and your worries are over. Well, 
pendulums can swing too far to the 
left and they can swing too far to 
the right. Soon, I hope, we'll be 
back in the middle. 

Let's discuss this middle ground. 
It’s nothing particularly new, but 
it makes sense, as I see it. 

In the middle ground you give 
the plant or division manager the 
same kind of organization he'd have 
if his plant, or his division, was the 
whole company. 

That statement needs a little 
clarification, It’s true that in most 
companies of any size, the plant 
manager does have a pretty com- 
plete organization chart. But how 
about the bodies that fill the chairs 
in the offices, with the job titles on 
the door? 





How Not 
To Speak 


(Continued from page 26) 


should send her to the seashore for 
a few months where she will get 
plenty of fresh air, sunshine, and 
sleep, Be sure she gets a lot of good, 
nourishing food, When she is rested, 
her health and beauty regained, and 
is anxious to get back to you, send 
for her and as soon as she arrives, . . 
Send for me.’” Do not say anything 
more, Bow and sit down. 

You now have four infallible 
ways to keep you from making a 
speech you may not want to make. 
You, yourself, can decide which 
one will apply to the particular 
situation at hand. All these little 
paragraphs are tried .and proved. 
Use them, and enjoy your silence. 
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Today the idea seems to be that 
if the home office has a large staff 
of experts in everything, then the 
plant manager can operate with 
almost anybody. 

They never consider that it takes 
time to develop a smooth-working 
team. Every time he manages to 
get things going well, they transfer 
his quarterback or left end to the 
home office. 

This is caused by the common 
practice of large decentralized oper- 
ations of moving people hori- 
zontally rather than vertically. In 
other words, if a production man- 
ager is doing a particularly good 
job at one plant, and they are fall- 
ing down at a larger one, he is 
moved to that position, which then 
starts a chain of other moves, I 
cannot understand why a produc- 
tion manager can’t stay in one 
plant long enough to be promoted 
to superintendent or works man- 
ager, or vice president of manu- 
facturing, or eventually even di- 
vision president or manager. 

I think a lot of men would rather 
grow and broaden and be promoted 
within one division than to jump 
from city to city and ultimately end 
up in what is supposed to be heaven 
—a superspecialist in the home 
office. 

Here’s another thing: Too many 
large companies have, in my opin- 
ion, too many young men in what 
I feel are rather responsible 
positions, 

They think that they can get a 
batch of bright young men from 
leading universities, put them in 
key jobs while their compensation 
rates are still relatively low, sup- 
port them with home office staff, 
and use the branches as a training 
ground from which to select home 
office top talent. 

So far, they’ve done a wonderful 
job of recruiting the cream of the 
crop—brainwise—but I'd like to 
make two observations. 

One—that experience is a mar- 
velous thing, and although there 
are exceptions, age and experience 
generally go hand in hand. 

Two—the large majority of the 
bright young men in our leading 
universities today are far more 
interested in security than they are 
in opportunity. 

I've talked to dozens of them. 
Give them their choice between 


these two things, and see what their 
answer is. 

XYZ company doing $500 million 
annually—-you start at $500 a 
month, and if you’re steady and 
reliable, you make $10,000 a year 
in 10 years and maintain it for the 
rest of your life. Or... 

ABC company doing $800,000 a 
year—you start at $300 a month 
you have to do everything from 
sweeping the floors to helping the 
bookkeeper at the end of the month. 
The company is only 5 years old, 
but it’s growing every year. It 
can only hire one young man every 
few years, but the boys it hires, 
if they’re really good, should be top 
dogs .someday, if the company 
doesn’t go broke. 

You know as well as I do which 
job they'll take. At least 90 per 
cent will go for the big company. 

That’s covering that point in a 
rather confusing manner, but per- 
haps my next point will help to 
clarify it. 

I think when the pendulum gets 
back to the middle, you'll find that 
the home offices of large, decen- 
tralized companies have substituted 
quality of staff for quantity of staff. 

There are a few who are doing it 
today. I know of several multi- 
million-dollar outfits who have men 
with such titles as vice president of 
operations, vice president of sales, 
and vice president of finance, and 
their staffs consist of two or three 
people. These vice presidents are 
$40,000- to $60,000-a-year men, and 
they’re purely advisory. But they 
advise their counterparts in the 
branches or divisions on problems 
of major policy, and the men in the 
field had better be mighty sure of 
themselves if they don’t choose to 
take the offered advice. 

These men do not administer a 
staff of super-experts. 

They spend their time thinking 
and planning and coordinating. And 
that’s one of my pet subjects 
planning and thinking. Too few 
executives have much time for 
either of these things today. 

That is my idea of the trend in 
decentralized operations. 

It’s not much different in a lot of 
ways from what we have today; 
but when the pendulum swings to 
the point I’ve described, there will 
be a lot fewer Joe Smiths in de- 
centralized operations. 
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Sales Salaries Jump Faster Than Others 


Between 1950 and 1955, sales ex- 
ecutives increased their incomes at 
a faster rate than management men 
in any other category, according to 
a survey of executive compensation 
now being released by The Dartnell 
Corporation. Pay to sales execu- 
tives has gone up by 23 per cent 
since 1950, compared with a 17 per 
cent improvement for all manage- 
ment positions. 

The sales executive also leads the 
field when it comes to bonus pay- 
ments. Sixty-two per cent general 
sales managers, advertising man- 
agers, their assistants, and staff 
receive bonuses; against 55 per cent 
for the second-place group, finan- 
cial management. The practice of 
paying cash bonuses to corporate 
managers is on the rise. In 1950, 
payments were made to 51 per cent 
of the executives in 1,800 com- 
panies surveyed; now the figure is 
over 54 per cent, 

In spite of increases in pay, 
many executives are not as well 
off today as they were 5 years ago. 
The average corporate president 
took home $22,358 in 1950, Last 


Battele Director Says 


No More Depressions 


Clyde E. Williams, director of 
Battele Memorial Institute, predicts 
an end to depressions in America. 

“No doubt, we shali always have 
ups and downs in the business 
cycle, and sometimes we may have 
recessions that hurt,” he told the 
American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers at the group’s diamond 
jubilee in November. “But in our 
new, revolutionized, technology- 
based economy, I believe that de- 
pressions such as we have known 
in the past will never occur again.” 

Dr. Williams’ other predictions 
included: That stock market prices 
will eventually reach more than 
double their present level; Dow- 
Jones industrial averages will make 
the 500 mark—even cross 1,000. 

Applied research was credited by 
Dr. Williams as being, in a large 
part, responsible for the increase in 
American productivity in a number 
of spheres—-synthetic plastics 
where output is now 11 to 12 times 
what it was 15 years ago; the 
electronic industry, where sales 
have multiplied nearly 18 times 
since 1940; the aluminum industry, 
where production is now 81 times 
that of 1940. 
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year, even with a $6,000 raise, his 
earnings were $24,700 after taxes. 
In terms of 1950 dollars, his year’s 
work was worth only $22,181, leav- 
ing him $177 behind 1950. This is 
the situation which is bringing 
more and more companies to turn 
to special compensation plans in- 


stead of, or in addition to, out- 
right cash bonuses and salary 
raises. 


survey of executive 


Dartnell’s 


compensation confirms the increas- | 


ing use of deferred pay plans and 
stock plans to help the executive 
keep a larger percentage of his 
income and build security into his 
retirement. Also appearing in the 
survey are detailed statistics show 
ing salary ranges and medians for 
41 executive positions in companies 
of various sizes. 


Government Turtle To 
Shop for Wings 


If it weren't for the men who 
make up the advisory committee, 
companies and inventors might 
have little hope of seeing this come 
true in their lifetime, but here's 
the Patent Office actually looking 
at electronic machines with the 
thought in mind of speeding up 
search procedures. 

This could mean that the old 
joke about Pat Pending, the richest 
man in the United States, will no 
longer be revived. 

Establishment of the Advisory 
Committee on Mechanization of the 
Patent Office follows a recommen- 
dation of the Advisory Committee 
on Application of Machines to 
Patent Office Operations (have 
they been using goose quills?) that 
a continuing advisory group be at 
tached to the Office of the Secretary 
of Commerce to “stimulate and co 
ordinate an interagency program to 
develop machines and techniques 
specifically adapted to patent office 
operations.’ 

The membership of the present 
committee is as follows: 

Chairman, Dr. Ralph Bown, vice 
president, Bell Telephone Labora 
tories, Ince Donald Harrison 
general patent counsel, Union Car 
bide and Carbon Corporation; Dr 
Warren Weaver, president, 
Rockefeller Foundation; John von 
Neumann, Commissioner, United 
States Atomic Energy Commission; 
Melvin R. Jenney, Kenway, Jenney, 
Witter & Hildreth 
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UNREADABLE 
NEW SHREDMASTER 


at ym HERE 
pan" 10 


Portable office paper shredding machine 
quickly, easily, and effectively destroys 
confidential papers and obsolete records 
in your own office. Quiet, compact. Safe 
and easy to operate! New low price! 





FREE 10-DAY TRIAL 
Write for free illustrated descriptive folder 
with details of 10-day trial, 


Ask for brochure # 28 


Fhe SHREDMASTER “@..-/. 
9 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of the most complete line of 
Office and industrial Shredding Machines! 
A Division of Self Winding Clock Co., Inc 
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The Vest-Pocket Course in 
Selling 


“A SHORT COURSE 
IN SALESMANSHIP”’ 


By J. C. Aapley 


Here's a« pint-size manual on salesman 
ship that packs a real wallop! As a re 
fresher course in the fundamentals of 
selling, over 200,000 copies have been 
bought by companies to give to their 
saleamen, dealers, and to men who want 
4 by 6 
40 cents 


to get into selling. 64 pages 


neches. Bend for sample copy 


The Dartnell Corporation 


1660 Ravenswood Ave Chicago 46, 1H 


























Christmas Party Trend 
Still Downward 


A recent Dartnell survey shows 
that this year only 55 per cent of 
407 companies will hold Christmas 
parties. This compares to 58 per 
cent last year and 67 per cent in 
1952, In 1953, large companies were 
predominant in the survey, so re- 
sults aren’t comparable. 

In companies with less than 500 
employees, 75 per cent will have 
parties, 52 per cent of them com- 
panywide. This compares with 76 
per cent in 1954. 

Among the larger companies, 44 
per cent will have parties, as 
against 50 per cent last year. The 
National Office Management As- 
sociation has completed a study 
among office employees and found 
that 60 per cent of this type of 
worker are in favor of parties, with 
female workers slightly more in 
favor than male (63 per cent to 50 
per cent). Workers under 20 years 
of age were included in the survey, 
and in this group 92 per cent of 
males are in favor of parties and 
82 per cent of females. 


Public Relations Part 
Of Management 


Public relations cannot be di- 
vorced from any phase of manage- 
ment, says Dr. William J. McGill of 
Chicago, general manager of indus- 
trial and public relations for Stand- 
ard Oil Co, (Ind.). 

“A corporation is a social insti- 
tution in a social environment, and, 
try as they might to ignore the fact, 
those making its decisions will have 
relations with various publics, 
whether good or bad.” 

He said those who think of public 
relations in terms of ballyhoo and 
manipulation have missed the point. 
“Public relations in business has 
reached the stature of a profession 
not as talent for hire, but as an 
implementation of a management 
concerned in doing a better job.” 

Dr. McGill explained that good 
public relations begins with doing 
the right thing and acting in the 
public interest-—‘‘not as a means to 
an end, but as an end in itself.” 

He spelled out three basic re- 
quirements for effective corporate 
public relations: 

1. The professional public re- 
lations man must have both the ear 
of management and the benefit of 
management thinking. 
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2. Public relations must be inte- 
grated with other activities. 

3. It must be recognized as a 
function of all segments of manage- 
ment, multiplying the specialist's 
efforts. 

“Management must become in- 
creasingly articulate, It must think 
out its views and make them 
known...to give to society the 
benefit of its intelligent thought 
and courageous conviction.”’ He 
said this was a challenge to public 
relations in its broadest and truest 
sense. 


Cut Costs of Sponsoring 


Junior Achievement 


Widespread expansion of teen- 
age business enterprises through- 
out the country is forecast by Larry 
C. Hart, president, Junior Achieve- 
ment, Inc., 345 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N, Y. 

Heretofore, the program of 
putting boys and girls 15 to 19 into 
business to “learn-by-doing” how 
the American business system 
works has been largely confined to 
cities having 50,000 population or 
over. Now, by action of the ex- 
ecutive committee, participation 
costs of supervising “kid com- 
panies” in cities from 15,000 to 
50,000 has been cut approximately 
10 per cent, 

“Under this plan, Junior Achieve- 
ment cooperates with local com- 
munities who agree to help organize 
and operate at least five teen-age 
companies. The community pro- 
vides the business center, and one 
or more of the local businesses 
engage a part-time supervisor who 
is sent to national headquarters of 
Junior Achievement for special 
training. Cash outlay in addition 
amounts to only $2,700. In the 5 
companies, there would be about 
75 to 100 boys and girls, getting an 
economic background on the 
American business system,” Mr. 
Hart explained. 

“Undoubtedly, this is one of the 
best possible public relations pro- 
grams available to business today.” 

For smaller cities, 15,000 and 
under, Junior Achievement offers 
a plan for supervising about 20 
teen-agers in a single company at a 
cost of $350, plus a loaned business 
center. 

This year, under Junior Achieve- 
ment sponsorship, 38,567 teen- 
agers ran 2,068 companies in 133 
business centers in 112 communi- 
ties. Through extended use of the 


new low-cost plans, it is expected 
the number will more than double, 
according to Mr. Hart. 

Most interested in these two 
plans are executives of manufactur- 
ing companies in small factory 
towns interested in maintaining the 
free enterprise system, Mr. Hart 
pointed out. aN 

Scores of readers wrote AMERI- 
CAN Business following the ap- 
pearance of the article, “Getting 
the Facts of Business Life” by 
Blake Clark, which appeared in the 
August issue. All asked, “How do 
we go about getting into this pro- 
gram?” More inquiries followed 
when the story was reprinted in the 
September issue of Reader’s Digest. 


National Business Show 
Well Attended 


The National Business Show in 
New York drew an estimated at- 
tendance of 93,000 visitors from all 
over the country and overseas, 
during the week it was open, the 
Office Executives Association, spon- 
sors, reports. There were more than 
200 exhibitors. 

Chief interest of the visitors was 
divided between the machines and 
equipment that promise early ap- 
plication of automation principles 
to office work and the quick copy 
and duplicating machines for large 
and small offices. 

In the field of automation, ex- 
hibitors generally felt that office 
workers had nothing to fear from 
automation. On the contrary, they 
pointed out that office automation, 
like factory and shop automation, 
may bring shorter work weeks and 
more leisure time. In addition, ex- 
perts in the field declared that a cut 
in the office costs of marketing 
products and services would have 
the effect of broadening distribution 
and raising living standards. 

The National Business Show 
ended on a note of optimism on 
business prospects for the coming 
year. Most exhibitors stated that 
business in 1955 was well ahead of 
1954. They interpreted visitor in- 
terest as a sign of increased busi- 
ness for 1956. 

There was a noticeable increase 
in buying on the floor of the 1955 
National Business Show over previ- 
ous years. Several exhibitors who 
had never before sold off the floor 
wrote substantial orders. Sales of 
expensive equipment and machines, 
as well as of lower cost units, were 
made on the floor. 
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Offices in the News 


(Continued from page 5) 


chased the land site because of its 
importance and strategic location 
near the Wacker Drive tie-in with 
the Congress Street Superhighway. 
Recent developments along Wacker 
Drive include the Sinclair Building 
at Randolph, purchase of a corner 
lot near Monroe by the Chicago 
Mercantile Exchange, the America 
Fore Building going up at Jackson, 
and the $11-million addition to the 
Daily News Building. The Uni- 
versity believes that Wacker Drive 
will ultimately have a prestige 
similar to that of Park Avenue in 
New York City. 

Ownership of the building cor- 
poration stock will be offered to six 
nationally prominent firms, to oc- 
cupy the building as “tenant- 
owners.” Each floor will provide 
75,000 square feet, with a maxi- 
mum rental of about $4.50 a square 
foot. 

Year-round air conditioning, a 
flush-type fluorescent lighting for 
50 foot-candles of light power, 
underfloor ducts for telephone and 
electrical wiring, Vinyl tile floor 
covering, acoustical ceilings, esca- 
lators and elevators, and other 
advanced features are planned for 
the building. Washing of exterior 
glass will be done from platforms 
moving horizontally and vertically 
and operated from mechanism on 
the roof. The lower level of the 
building will connect with the 
lower level of the new Wacker 
Drive Superhighway, and a base- 
ment garage will store tenants’ 
cars, 


Ground Breaking for the new 
Stromberg-Carlson Administration 
and Research Building, part of a 
$5-million expansion program, took 
place October 26, in Rochester, 
N. Y. This is the first expansion 
undertaken by Stromberg-Carlson 
since it became a division of Gener- 
al Dynamics Corporation last June. 
The presidents of the two com- 
panies officiated jointly at the cere- 
mony by manning the controls of 
a power shovel and a bulldozer. 
The new building will be 2 stories 
of steel, brick, and _ reinforced 
concrete. The reception room, at 
the northeast corner of the build- 
ing, will have modern window walls 
on the street side and a luminous 
ceiling to flood the room with dif- 
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fused light. Stromberg-Carlson 
products will be displayed on a 
mezzanine balcony around two sides 
of this room. Office, laboratory, and 
cafeteria sections will be air con- 
ditioned and will have acoustical 
ceilings. A penthouse on the roof 
will be used for microwave and 
radar research. Altogether, the 
building will provide more than 
100,000 square feet of space for 
executive and general offices and 
for electronic research laboratories. 


Three Strikeovers on an interoffice 
memo are being allowed by Kemper 
Insurance Company, Chicago, IIL, 
in an effort to save typing time. 
The insurance company, which has 
employed a letter consultant for 8 
years, studied its correspondence 
and found that typists and stenog- 
raphers averaged two or three 
mistakes per letter. Outside mail is 
still corrected, of course. Office 
managers who heard about this 
practice at a recent meeting showed 
mixed reactions. Some thought the 
idea would save a lot of time by 
eliminating erasures and correc- 
tions, while others feared that this 
attitude might encourage sloppy 
typing. 


First All-Color TV station in the 
world will be WNBQ of the 
National Broadcasting Company in 
Chicago, Ill. Brig. Gen. David 
Sarnoff, chairman of the boards of 
the Radio Corporation of America 
and NBC, made the announcement 
early in November at the Colonial 
Theatre in New York, N. Y. The 
press conference marked the first 
intercity use of closed-circuit color 
television for such a purpose. New 
York press representatives were on 
the stage with General Sarnoff, 
while the Chicago press gathered 
at the WNB@Q studios in the Mer- 
chandise Mart 

The full schedule of the station 
will be in color by April 15, with 
about 10 hours of color television 
programs, both network and “live”’ 
local shows, being broadcast daily. 
Gen. Sarnoff added, “All the know- 
how, all the lessons we learn in this 
Chicago pilot operation will be 
made available to other television 
stations interested in advancing 
color television as a regular service 
to the public my 


Should Records be Kept? 
this FREE 


elele) 40-3 ama tie 








Now 
available— 
our Manual of Re- 
cord Storage Practice 
with Retention Periods for 
general business and banks. It 
tells a simplified story of record 
procedure and an easy-to-do 
storage plan for inactive records. 
A VALUABLE GUIDE FOR 
EVERY BUSINESS. For your 
FREE copy, clip this ad to your 
letter-head and mail to: 


BANKERS BOX CO., Dept. AB!2 
720 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Minois 


HOW TO GET THINGS DONE 
BETTER AND FASTER 
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BOARDMASTER VISUAL CONTROL 


Gives Graphic Picture Saves Time, Saves 
Money, Prevents Errors 
Simple to operate 
Cards, Snap in Grooves 
ideal for Production, Traffic, Inventory, 
Scheduling, Sales, Etc 

*y Made of Metal, Compact and Attractive 
Over 60,000 in Use 


Full Price $4990 with Cards 
24-PAGE BOOKLET NO. A-300 
F R E E Without Obligation 


Write for Your Copy Today 
GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 
55 West 42nd St. e New York 36, WN. Y. 


Type or Write on 
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“1. SYSTEMS ... ROUIPMIENT 








Considered merely as a data-processing tool, the computer is only one more cost-cutting 
device . . . Much more significant is the use of the computer in solving management prob- 
lems of a high order. For, when it is employed as a tool for management decisionmaking, 
it can then play an important part in decisions that will increase the revenue of business 
and maximize profits—From a speech by John S. Coleman, president, Burroughs Corp. 





Simplified Offset Duplicator 
Makes Quality Copies - 


LINEWORK, halftones, and _ solid 
areas can now be duplicated easily 
and quickly with A. B. Dick’s Model 
350 offset duplicator. Letterheads, 
bulletins, forms, advertising litera- 
ture, and other office paperwork can 
be produced in the office at a greatly 
reduced cost. Simplified controls 
make it possible for even an unskilled 
operator to use the Model 350 with 
a minimum of instruction, A. B. Dick 
Company, 5700 W. Touhy Avenue, 
Chicago 31, Il. 


Vest-Pocket Adhesive 
Applicator 


AWAY with the glue pot! Poppet, a 
pliable plastic pen, ejects a small dot 
of rubber cement each time it is 
tapped——just enough to securely 
fasten papers together. Editors, art- 
ists, layout men will find it easier 
to use than a paste brush applicator. 
Secretaries will find it useful for 
fastening correspondence together, in 
place of paper clips. Poppet Corp., 
North Bergen, N. J. 
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Umbrella Stand Makes 
Unusual Gift 


< 


WONDERING what to give your 
business associates for Christmas? 
Here’s a gift that will come in handy 
on a rainy day, and be an attractive 
fixture throughout the year. The 
umbrella stand is brassplated, with 
a black Grecian-styled metal liner 
and solid leakproof bottom. The stand 
is 18 inches tall and 10 inches square 
at the top. George Koch Sons, Inc., 
10 S. 11th Ave., Evansville, Ind. 


Dictating Machine Has 
Many New Features 


INDEX< slips that simply pull through 
and tear off are but one of the new 
features offered on the new Rex 
Recorder. The high fidelity response 
has been increased in range and 
quality, making it more adaptable 
for conference and telephone record- 
ing. Also, a new input volume control 
makes it possible to use the machine 
in all locations, regardless of back- 
ground noises. A release button per- 
mits access to any point on the disk. 
Single word corrections can be 
inserted if a word of the same number 
of syllables is dictated over the word 
to be corrected. Typists can back- 
space one word at a time, if neces- 
sary. American Dictating Machine 
Co., 65 Madison Ave., New York 16, 
New York. 
Y 


Complete Sound-Slide and 


Filmstrip Kit 


A LOW-COST kit containing a slide 
and filmstrip projector and a tran- 
scription player is available from Bell 
& Howell Company. Also available as 
optional equipment are a 10- by 13%- 
inch screen for desk or tabletop 
viewing and the Selectron-Semimatic 
tray loading slide changer. The gray 
leatherette case by DuKane provides 
space for these accessories. DuKane 
Recordmaster is built into lid of 
case, for utmost convenience in as- 
sembling. Bell & Howell Company, 
Public Relations Dept., 7100 McCor- 
mick Rd., Chicago 45, Tl 
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Sensing Mechanism for 
Addressing Machine 


ELECTRONIC sensing mechanism, 
developed by Scriptomatic, Inc., 
works in conjunction with an address- 
ing machine to select, reject, print, 
or skip any card in the master file 
without interfering with the speed 
of the addressing machine. The cards 
are “programed” by the operator 
through a selector panel. Scripto- 
matic, Inc., 300 N. 11th St., Phila- 
delphia 7, Pa. 


New Folder for Rapid Folding 
Of Mass Mailings 


NEW automatic feeding mechanism 
enables the Faltex Folding and Letter 
Opening machine to fold up to 10,000 
sheets an hour. This feeding mecha- 
nism is optional, and can be attached 
to Faltex machines already in use 
The variable speed motor allows the 
machine to run slow where needed 
for special type light or heavy paper 
Various thicknesses of paper can be 
accommodated without adjustment. 
Straight folds can also be made from 
batches of paper which have been 
cut crooked. Lansdale Products Corp., 
Faltex Division, Box 568, Lansdale, 
Pennsylvania. 


v 


Automatized Record 
Handling > 


RECORD cards can now be handled 
automatically by the Electrofile 
After card has been coded, it can be 
placed anywhere in the trays, and the 
selector keys will make it pop up 
when needed. Each card can be identi- 
fied by name, number, date, product 
territory, or any way required. Ail 
necessary information can be kept on 
one card, reducing the amount of 
space necessary to accommodate the 
file. Refiling the cards by sequence 
is no longer necessary, since cards can 
be put in the file at random, thus re- 
ducing the number of people needed 
to do the work. The Electrofile is 
obtainable in single units of selector 
and tray for a small installation, or 
the multitray unit for larger oper- 
ations. Electrofile Corporation, Divi- 
sion of Johnson Fare Box Co., 4619 N 
Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Tl 
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High Styling for Reception 
Rooms, Offices 


PUT your callers at ease on one of 
these comfortable, yet practical sofas 
Upholstered with washable and virtu- 
ally stainproof fabric, this handsome 
Modulaire Group will give you long 
years of trouble-free wear. Designed 
by Norman Heckler Associates, the 
group consists of several basic chairs, 
sofas, and sectionals which can be 
arranged in many different ways 
Monarch Furniture Co., High Point 
North Carolina 


Lead Holder Tells 
Degree of Lead 


DRAFTSMEN will find Koh-I-Noor's 
new lead holder a great help in keep 
ing track of the degree of lead being 
used. Designed to accept all degrees 
and diameters of drawing leads, the 
holder has a pushbutton indicator at 
the top which can be set to show the 
17 different degree settings. Pencil is 
light in weight, with a perfect bal- 
ance and a broad pushbutton. Koh-I- 
Noor Pencil Company, Inc., Blooms- 
bury, N. J 








we SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 


c t, jeal, safe. All revolving parts 


are covered. Instantly adjustable. Shreds %” to 


. Designed for continuous and trouble-free 





FREE TRIAL 


Operate a SHRED ALL 30 days. If 
not satisfied—return—owe nothing. 


UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 





SPIRIT 
DUPLICATORS 


CAN DO SO MUCH 
FOR YOU! 


Electric or 
Manual 
Models 
Available 


KLET TELL 
OW AND WHY 


CORPORATION 
1860 S. Kostner Ave., Chicago 23 III 
| Please send tree booklet on the Conquerors and complete 
details 
i Name 
Compaay 
Address 
\ city 
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msiness VIPS 


The following literature is of special 
interest to executives active in busi- 
ness management. It is current, and 
requests for this literature received 
several months after date of this 
issue may find supplies of the various 
booklets are completely exhausted. 
Requests for these booklets may be 
sent direct to the companies listed. 





CHOOSING THE CORRECT PEN- 
CIL for every job is a simple matter 
if you use the new 16-page “Pencil 
Selector.” Purchasing agents and 
office managers will find the booklet 
helpful in choosing the most economi- 
cal black or colored pencil for general 
writing, checking, marking, and steno 
use, Also covered are copying pencils 
for manifold forms, legal forms, 
charting graphs, blueprint marking, 
and drafting. For free copies of the 
booklet, write to Eagle Pencii Co., 
703 E. 13th St., New York, N. Y 


tol > * 


HOW INVENTORY CONTROL 
PROBLEMS at Southern Pacific 
Company were solved by Stanford 
Research Institute is described in the 
November issue of the Institute’s 
news bulletin, Research for Industry 
Using a high-speed computer, the 
researchers simulated 20 months of 
inventory activity for a representa- 
tive group of items, then reworked 
20 months of procurement, storage; 
and distribution history of all items 
This would have taken approximately 
12 man-years by manual calculation, 
but took the computer less than 3 
minutes. Booklet is available from 
Stanford Research Institute, Menlo 
Park, Calif. 
* * + 

AN EXECUTIVE TIME PLANNER 
is being offered by Barrington Asso- 
ciates. Unfolded, the l-year calendar 
will show an entire 6 months’ activity, 
with the second 6 months on the 
reverse side, The planner will make 
it possible to schedule commitments 
up to a year in advance, and have 
a convenient check on the weekly 
workload. For your free planner, 
write to Barrington Associates, 230 
Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


* * * 


NEW CHARTS TO SIMPLIFY IN- 
TEREST figuring are now available 
from Rem-Rand. These special tables, 
such as the Multiplication Interest 
Conversion Table, employ multi- 
plication factors instead of division 
factors—reducing the number of 


fused for one another 


cycles used. Ask for charts C-990, 
C-982, and SPAD-3066 Rev. 2 from 
Remington Rand Division, Sperry 
Rand Corp., 315 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. 


a” - * 


HOW TO RESTORE WOOD 
FLOORS to former beauty is told in 
poster bulletin form for the aid of 
maintenance men. Through sanding 
and sealing, wood floors that have 
darkened from years of usage and 
abuse, or improper maintenance tech- 
niques, can be restored to their origi- 
nal appearance. The bulletin is avail- 
able from the National Sanitary 
Supply Association, 139 N. Clark St., 
Suite 1105, Chicago 2, Ill 


» 4 a 


WHAT DO YOU WANT TO RE- 
PRODUCE? Halftones? Color? Line 
works? Forms? A new brochure by 
Ditto tells how its offset duplicator 
can reproduce all of these with a 
new simplicity. From one position at 
the front of the machine, the operator 
loads, aligns, sets paper guides, and 
unloads——all at the touch of a button 
For a free copy, write to Ditto, Inc., 
Harrison and Oakley Blvd., Chicago 
12, Ill. 


” 


ARE YOU ABOUT TO 
ENGINEERING firm? If so, this 
attractive brochure by The Teller 
Company called “A Guide for Select- 
ing an Engineering Firm” will help 
you to choose the type of engineering 
firm best suited to your requirements. 
Step by step, the brochure aids you 
in this important decision by first 
pointing out the three different types 
of engineering firms frequently con- 
Then it sug- 
gests that you put in writing exactly 
what you want done, and the talent 
you feel the engineering staff must 
have to accomplish it. Then make an 
intelligent selection. Copies are avail- 
able from The Teller Company, 
Butler, Pa. 


HIRE AN 


. * * 


YOUR CITY SALES DESK service 
can be as efficient as your regular 
office procedures if you use the right 
register. Egry has just put out a six- 
page folder describing several models 
designed to fill different needs. These 
machines protect you and your cus- 
tomer with alteration-proof copies, 
consecutively numbered. Also de- 
scribed in the folder are forms and 
supplies available for use with the 
registers. For a free copy, write to 
The Egry Register Company, Dayton 
2, Ohio. 


. 1 . 


HOW OTIS ENGINEERS USE Film- 
sort is interestingly told in a six-page 
folder recently offered by Filmsort 
Engineering drawings had to be easily 
accessible at the Otis Elevator, since 
designers referred to them constantly 
in connection with their study of new 
design. But at the 100-year-old corn- 
pany, space was at a\ premium. The 
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happy solution was Filmsort, where 
microfilmed tracings could be carded 
and indexed for easy reference. For 
your copy, write to Filmsort Division 
of Dexter Folder Company, Pear! 
River, N. Y. 


* + * 


ARE YOUR FILE FOLDERS sub- 
mitting your correspondence to muti- 
lation? Bulging correspondence is 
easily lost or destroyed. The answer 
may be expanding pockets. If you'd 
like to try a free sample Vertex ex- 
panding pocket, just send your name 
and address (and indicate letter or 
legal size) to Alvah Bushnell Com- 
pany, 925 Filbert St., Philadelphia 7, 
Pennsylvania, 
. ~ > 

IF FLEET MANAGEMENT is in 
your company’s future plans, you'll 
be interested in seeing a reprint of 
the type of bulletin used by several 
companies to introduce the Equip- 
ment Trust Fleet Lease Plan to their 
sales organizations. It shows how 
Runzheimer mileage allowances are 
calculated for each territory individu- 
ally, assuring that mileage allowances 
will be fair and reasonable. This plan 
provides for low-cost, company-owned 
fleets, while still retaining the sim- 
plicity and ease of handling of sales- 
man ownership. For your free copy, 
write to Lee Fleet Management, Inc., 
1621 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio 


. + * 


WINTER'S COLD AND SUMMER'S 
HEAT can be tamed at one and the 
same time by installing Diaflo unit 
conditioners, according to Bulletin 
No, 8227. These slim, attractive units 
will take the place of awkward, un- 
sightly radiators (useful only during 
the winter months), and will provide 
cooling air in the summer as well. The 
booklet describes in detail the Diaflo 
conditioner’s operating parts, as well 
as giving heating and cooling capaci- 
ties. Copies available from American 
Blower Corporation, Detroit 32, Mich 


* * * 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE USE OF 
COLOR SLIDE sequences in business 
and education presentations are con- 
tained in a new pamphlet being 
offered by Eastman Kodak. The ad- 
vantages of 2- by 2-inch slides are 
siressed, along with tips on photo- 
graphing small objects, diagrams and 
text slides, duplicates, dissolve pro- 
jections, and how to use special 
projection equipment. For a _ free 
pamphlet, write to Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester 4, N. Y 


THINKING OF AIR CONDITION- 
ING? If so, you'll want to see 
Chrysler Airtemp’s eight-page booklet 
on six different types of packaged 
air conditioners to fill varying needs 
(Specify 1-241) Airtemp Division of 
Chrysler Corporation, P. O. Box 1037 
Dayton 1, Ohio. 
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New mailing scale 
for the small office! 


Now even the smallest office can have a precision-built 
mailing scale that saves postage costs and mailing time—the “4900”, 
This compact little beam scale has a built-in computer that 

shows exact postage required from 4 ounce to | pound, 
Prevents loss of money through the overpayment of postage ... 
prevents loss of customer good will through the underpayment 
of postage that results in annoying “postage due’’, 
The 4900" is the newest member of PB’s line of five precision 
mailing scales, for small as well as large mailers, One 
model handles parcel post up to 70 pounds, Ask your nearest 
PB office to demonstrate, or write for free, illustrated booklet, 


& PITNEY-BOWES 
Mailing Scales 
PITNEY-BOWES, INC. 

2182 Walnut St., Stamford, Conn, 





Originators of the postage meter 
offices in 94 elties 


FREE! Handy desk or wall 
chart of Postal Rates, with 
= parcel post map and zone 
finder 


Please Mention 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 
When Writing to Advertisers 


ACOUSTICAL CABINETS 


FOR Alt NOISY 
OFFICE MACHINES 








You can prevent NOISE illness 


No one can tell when or who will be afflicted by the many possible serious ills from 
noise. But you can eliminate the hazard 
SOF'TONE ACOUSTINETS absorb harmful metollic vibrations of noise which couse 


serious noise ills resulting in better production, health and more comfortable offices 


© 1958 _— Results guaranteed—Or You Do Not Pay! 











Write for details. Give machines, mokes, models you use and measurements 






CO. | 336 AMERICAN STANDARD BUILDING 
BUFFALO 7, NEW YORK 
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STOP COSTLY RE-DRAFTING OF 
ORGANIZATION CHARTS 
THE 


COFFIELD 
EVERLASTING 


Interchangeable 
ORGANIZATION 5 


CHART 


HASY TO CHANGE 


A wypist, a typewriter and typing paper are all you 
to keep your chart up to date. It's that simple! 


time 


* Sizes to Fit Any Organization Structure 
* Eliminates Ali Costly Drafting 

* Photographs for Sharp Prints 

* Invaluable as a Visual Training Aid 

* All Parts Are Movable and Re-vsable 
* Selves Your Chart Problem Forever 


Write for Free Illustrated Folder 
with Price Schedule No, A-12 


MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS CO. 


1731 MW. WELLS ST. CHICAGO 14, ILL. 





CUT COSTS WITH 
DARTNELL FORMS 


SAVE TIME AND MONEY 


SALESMAN’S APPLICATION 
BLANK—Used by more than 3,000 
concerns to find weak points in ap- 
plicants for positions as salesmen. A 
4-page form embodying the best fea- 
tures of many forms, 8% by 11 inches. 


Other Dartnell forms are: General 
Application Blanks; Expense Account 
Forms; Automobile Expense Books; 
Auto Expense Blanks; Salesmen’s 
Reference Forms. 


Write for FREE Samples 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
Publisher 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
CHICAGO 40, ILL. 
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OFFICE AUTOMATION. INTE- 
GRATED AND ELECTRONIC 
DATA PROCESSING. By R. Hunt 
Brown, The first well-rounded, non- 
technical work on office automation, 
in language shorn of most of the 
technical gobbledegook which has 
made the subject difficult for the 
average businessman. This manual 
presents basic fundamentals easy to 
understand and properly relate to 
office situations. 

Author Brown, an engineer and 
president of Automation Consultants, 
Ine.,, draws upon his experience in 
presenting a boiled-down description 
of actual installations and the ex- 
perience recorded to date. Section 7 
presents a practical 10-point approach 
toward “automation of your office” 
which is all too short. However, a 
service which will keep the manual 
up to date is available at a moderate 
cost, 

If you and your company are either 
already involved in office automation 
or just contemplating or investigating 
its applications, this volume will be 
valuable. Automation Consultants, 
Inc., 1450 Broadway, New York 18, 
N. Y. 283 pages. $12.50. 


RETIRING TIME? A preview of the 
Lighter Side of Retirement by Car- 
toonist Sid Hix. With management 
and labor both devoting considerable 
research, money, and effort to the 
subject of retirement, it was inevita- 
ble that some enterprising cartoonist 
would devote a book to the subject. 
Cartoonist Hix—-whose humorous 
drawings have been widely used by 
industry for several decades—proves 
by this book that retirement is not 
the tag-end for those who are worn 
out and ready for the grave. On the 
contrary, it looks like it might be a 
lot of fun and a happy period which 
not only top management can look 
forward to, but those who will be 
watching for the man to ring twice 
with the social security check. An 
interesting book, worth giving to your 
friends who are looking forward to 
“that day when...” The Reilly & 
Lee Company, 325 West Huron St., 
Chicago 10, Tll. $2.00. 


DIRECTORY OF DIRECTORS. 
Here’s The Financial Post’s eleventh 
presentation of the list of Canadian 
directors, revised and enlarged. It 
contains about 9,000 names of direc- 
tors and officials in industrials, public 
utilities, merchandising, trust and 
loan companies, insurance, publishing, 
banks, investment, mining, oil com- 
panies, and several other categories. 
MacClean-Hunter Publishing Com- 
pany, Ltd., 481 University Ave., 
Toronto, Canada. 394 pages. $10.00. 


MONTGOMERY’S FEDERAL 
TAXES. Thirty-sixth edition. By 
Phillip Bardes; James J. Mahon, Jr.; 
John McCullough; Mark E. Richard- 
son; and 22 associates of Lybrand, 
Ross Bros. & Montgomery, firm of 
certified public accountants with 
offices in all the larger cities through- 
out the country. Each part of the 
volume has been written by a special- 
ist on the subject, and the entire 
book has been edited by partners who 
have achieved wide recognition as 
accounting and tax authorities. The 
result is a unique work of personal 
counsel, judgment, and opinion by 
active practitioners with many years 
of experience under successive tax 
laws. 

The volume clarifies and interprets 
the full impact of Federal taxes on 
business organizations and individual 
taxpayers. The Revenue Code, Treas- 
ury regulations and rulings, and lead- 
ing court decisions are clearly ex- 
plained, and specific suggestions are 
offered on the preferred ways of doing 
business for maximum tax protection. 
Published by The Ronald Press Com- 
pany, 15 East 26th St., New York 10, 
N. Y. 1024 pages. $15.00. 


HOW TO RUN A SMALL BUSI- 
NESS. By J. K. Lasser; revised by 
Sydney Prerau. Covering new tax 
law aspects of importance to business- 
men, this guide for owners and man- 
agers of small businesses has been 
brought up to date in a new second 
edition. A feature of the revision is 
a new section of taxsaving ideas for 
the small businessman. 

The results of J. K. Lasser’s long 
consulting practice are represented 
here. His observations, both of the 
effective practices of successful busi- 
nesses, and the warnings to be found 
in the failure of others, are a major 
contribution to this manual of prac- 
tical guidance. 

The book deals with the major 
areas of business ownership, financ- 
ing, records and controls, and oper- 
ation, and many details within these 
areas, The essentials of keeping a 
business in profitable condition, and 
making it grow, were the guiding 
factors in the choice and treatment 
of subject matter. 

In addition to fundamentals of 
policy, finance, and operation common 
to all businesses, the particular prob- 
lems of retail stores, small plants, and 
wholesale and commercial businesses 
are covered in separate sections, 
making the book of complete use- 
fulness to all small businessmen. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 
West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
332 pages. $4.95. 
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This Month’s Contributors 


WILBERT E. SCHEER is a newcomer to 
AMERICAN BuSINESS. Presently em- 
ployed as personnel director of Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield, Chicago, Mr. 
Scheer was recently appointed to Pri- 
vate Business Schools State Board by 
Illinois Governor Stratton. A gregari- 
ous individual, Wil Scheer is active in 
many associations, prominent among 
which is the Office Management Asso- 
ciation of Chicago. His article on 
“Building the Management Team” 
was taken from a talk given before 
the Annual Office Management Work- 
shop sponsored by the Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield Plans throughout the 
United States and Canada. 


ROBERT C. TRUNDLE, president of the 
Trundle Engineering Company and its 
affiliate Trundle Associates, Inc., is a 
Clevelander. He graduated from 
Cornell with a degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Administrative Engineer- 
ing. While attending college, he 
worked as a toolmaker in the machine 
design shop of the Trundle Engineer- 
ing Co, After graduation, he served 
as a field engineer on assignments for 
Trundle until November 1940, when 
he left for a 3-year stint in Washing- 
ton as a civilian engineer in the 
Ordnance Department. After many 
years of experience in the field, Mr. 
Trundle has some rather interesting 
angles on decentralization, as evi- 
denced by his December article. 
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Executives Wanted 


Business Opportunities 





SALARIED POSITIONS 
$5,000 to $35,000 
We offer the original personal employment 
service (established 46 years). Procedure 
of highest ethical standards is individu 
alized to your personal requirements 
Identity covered present position pro 
tected. Ask for particulars. R. W. BIXBY 
INC., 650 Brisbane Bidg., Buffalo 3, N. Y 





Advertising Services 





I write power-worded letters, advertisements 
broadsides, booklets, to promote sales by mail. 
Serving clients nation-wide. Suggestions free 
ERNEST F. GARDNER, 60 East Sith &t., 
Kaneas City 12, Mo 





Inventions for Sale 





EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for sale. ADAM FISHER CO 
5418 Idaho, St. Louis, Mo 
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Cates Associates 
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TAX SERVIOR, BOOKKEEPING @& IN. 
SURANCE, nr. Portland, Ore. Net over 
$8,000 last yr. Small industr. community in 
beautiful mountain region. Top invest. for 
exper. account-insur, man, Dept. 22677108 


BUSINESS SCHOOL, TELEPHONE AN.- 
SWERING SVCE., & APT. & MOTEL AD 
VISORY SERVICE, Los Angeles, Calif., area 
Netted $12,500 last yr. w/seales higher this yr. 
Built by referrals! Offers courses in pbx, 
typing, motel & apt. mgmt. Compl. equip 
Ideal loc. in mdrn. bldg. Priced at only: 
$19,000. Dept. No, 22651 


DISCOUNT PURCHASING SERVICE, Las 
Angeles, Calif., area. Netted $27,000 last yr. 
Discounts on many major items, from 10% to 
50%. Has a mailing list of 210,000 select 
clienta. Ideal loc, Ultra-mdrn. bldg. Priced far 
below value. For further info., write Dept 
No, 22768 
FREE BULLETINS ON ABOVE 
BUSINESSES 


CHAS. FORD & ASSOC 


6425 Hollywood Bl., Los Angeles, Cal 





Estate Planning and Protection 


WHAT IS IT? 


This shield—the emblem- 
ata of Estate Security, Ine. 
This corporation with a 
nation-wide coverage 
renders a public service 
by a positive identifica- 
tion system and preser- 
vation of personal and 
business records for se 
curity purposes. 


Send for interesting details. 


estate secuuty, ne. 


4224 Luther Street, Dept. AB 
Ph.: Overland 5.6160 





Riverside, California 





Business Opportunities 





BUSINESS SCHOOL, Washington, in leading 
city. Compl. courses in secretarial science, 
accounting, & business administration. One of 
the highest rated schools in the Northwest 
Grosses over $101,000 per year. Xint. le. 
Estab. 20 years. Outstanding reputation. Priced 
far below value, Write Dept. No, 22408 for 
full information. 


CREDIT BUREAU; Soe. Cen. Colorado. Nets 
$10,000 or more per yr. 78 lg. accta,. Handles 
eredit reporting & collection service. Ideal 
dntn. loc. Il health forees sale at only 
$10,260. Dept. No, 22686-—10M. 


FREE BULLETINS ON ABOVE 
BUSIN ESSES 


Chas. Ford & Assoc. 


6426 Hollywood Bivd., Los Angeles, Cal. 





Business Services 





Your own monthly House Organ for your 
customers and prospects. Your name, address, 
ete., imprinted on front pase. Space 24%4"x4'4" 
on back page for your reonal message. 260, 
$8.00; 1,000, $16.00, LU HER KOHR ENTER- 
PRISES, Box 601, York, Pa. 





Business Opportunities 





WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. Faetablished 
Bakery, $3,600 down, balance at low monthly 
payments. Apt. available. Write Walter Stan, 
112 Waverly Rd., Fairfax, Wilmington, Del. 
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Business ON THE MARCH 


Ww are bullish, too, about 1956. Who 

wouldn’t be after the way 1955 has ended? 
But as we peer into the comforting economic 
cream jug, we see three little bugs swimming 
around. One of these is tightening credit. 
Another is rising inventories. The third is elec- 
tion uncertainties. All three will bear watch- 
ing as we move into the new year. We are re- 
minded that, a year ago, Henry Kaiser became 
optimistic about the number of “Henry J’s” 
he hoped to sell. A whopping big advertising 
appropriation was approved, and everyone 
waited for the sales to roll in. But the sales 
didn’t roll in. That year, only 1,128 “Henry 
J’s”” were sold, which meant that Kaiser’s ad- 
vertising cost per car sold was $382.26, 
compared with Cadillae’s cost of $35.84 and 
Chevrolet’s cost of $10.85. We all admire an 
optimist, as long as he is playing with his.own 
chips. But when our chips are on the table, 
it behooves us to temper optimism with realism. 


The year 1956 has all the earmarks of being 
another booming year, but it could be a fooler. 
So play it Scotch. 

+ PX @ 


In dedicating the new wing of the feed 
technology building at Kansas State College, 
Benjamin F’., Fairless, of United States Steel 
Corporation, put his finger on a significant, but 
sometimes overlooked, shift in our economy: 
The 19.5 million people who left the farm in 
the last 17 years and found jobs in industry. 
To be sure, this movement from the farm to the 
city is one result of the astonishing techno- 
logical developments in feeds, seeds, chemicals, 
and farm machinery which make it possible for 
one farmer to produce the food that two did 
before. But what would have happened had 
not industry and business been able to absorb 
this surplus farm population? That these mil- 
lions of farm folks were able to find jobs at 
good wages in our factories, shops, and service 
establishments is, in large measure, due to man- 
agement’s foresight and courage in using 
profits to modernize and improve plants and 
offices. As we ring the curtain down on 1955, 
the American economy has attained a higher 
level of prosperity than it has ever reached 
before—-not excepting those wartime years 
when many of our factories worked around 
the clock. 
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The Association of National Advertisers 
heard a speaker at its New York ingathering 
call for a “new look” in marketing. “It is high 
time,” he said, “for business to realize that ad- 
vertising, sales expense, sales promotion, and 
consumer services are all part of marketing and 
should be lumped together in the marketing 
budget.” Kraft Foods Company does this and 
claims that it makes for a more flexible sales 
operation, since the responsible executive can 
use the total appropriation as he thinks best. 
This viewpoint brings up the question: “What 
is marketing?” It is one thing to a salesperson 
and an entirely different thing to a housewife. 
Few people are able to define the term ac- 
curately,. It is one of those “iffy” words that we 
would like to drop overboard when nobody is 
looking. But we are all for coordinating all the 
distribution functions under a single qualified 
executive who should be the vice president of 
sales. However, we would not go so far as to 
consider this as giving selling a “new look.” It 
is cheering to learn that an astute group of ad- 
vertising men like ANA is beginning to look 
more favorably upon a single command for the 
over-all sales operation. It makes sense. 


* * * 


Is it unholy for advertising agencies to 
handle public relations for clients—perhaps as 
a back-door way to cut rates? This moss- 
covered question popped again at the San 
Francisco convention of the Public Relations 
Society of America, a group dedicated to im- 
proving the public relations of public relations 
people. While no one seemed to know the 
answer, PR men present agreed that any 
public relations program intended to promote 
sales and paid for by sales was detrimental to 
the cause. “Public relations,” argued one panel 
member, “is a function of over-all manage- 
ment and not marketing.” Hence, a public re- 
lations project done by an advertising agency 
would be a throwback to the press agent era of 
public relations. While we agree that public 
relations is a management function, we wonder 
at times if our friends in public relations are 
not trying to paint the lily too white? After all, 
good public relations is largely good com- 
munications, about which ad agencies are 
supposed to know a great deal.—J. C. Aspley 
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“CWlaltonal Accounting Machines save us 63% 


a year on our investment!”’ 


“In a highly competitive business like ours, 
we must maintain a constant watch on 
costs. Only by keeping costs at a minimum 
can we continue to produce such quality 
products as our famous “Van Heusen Cen- 
tury Shirt’ at popular prices. 

“Our National Accounting Machines, 
purchased in the interests of cost-cutting 
efficiency, save us 63% a year on our 
investment. 

“We use our Nationals for a wide variety 
of accounting jobs—inciuding Accounts 


Payable and Distribution, Payrolls, Quar- 
terly Social Security Reports and W-2s. 
“Flexible, easy to operate, our Nationals 
take up less space and turn out more work 
in less time than our previous equipment 
We are so pleased with their excellent 
performance that we are adding more 
Nationals to our present installation.” 


/, President 
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THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, varron #, onto 


977 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


PHILLIPS-JONES CORPORATION, New York, N.Y 
“One of the World's Largest Men's Wear Manufacturers” 
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in your business, too, National 
machines will pay for themselves 
with the money they save, then 
continue savings as annual profit. 
Your nearby National man will 
gladly show how much you can 
save—and why your operators 
will be happier. (See yellow pages 
of your phone book, or write to 
us at Dayton 9, Ohio.) 
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from the PRODUCERS of the MOTION PICTURE 


“Rudolph the Red-Nosed Reindeer” 


Ceacons Greetings 
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